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The Hoplologist 





MAURICE WALSH 


aon they were, the two of them. 
And what is more, they were twin 
brothers; but not similar twins, or identical 
twins, or whatever the term is. That is in 
outward appearance; and whether they were 
sib or not below the surface we shall be seeing 
if the Lord spares me the use of my tongue. 

Larry, the elder by a split minute, was a big, 
lean, swank lad, sporting a curly wave of 
black hair, a face of dark comeliness, and a 
pair of black eyes with the devil behind them 
and they set on a shapely woman—or a 
shapelier bottle of Irish whiskey; and give him 
the bottle most times. He was good with his 
hands, and good at games; the best company 
in the world, drunk or sober, whether in a 
saloon bar or a lady’s boudoir; a devil to tell 
a story on the far edge of dewency, and with 
a mellow baritone voice to charm a bird off a 
bough. And, look, he had brains to burn, 
and could extract meat out of a textbook same 
as you'd extract a periwinkle out of its shell 
on the point of a pin. 

Timothy—Timmy for short—the other 
twin, was small by comparison—under middle 
height, slim and neat in build, fair in the skin 
and fair in the hair, and grey eyes diffident 
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when any woman at all turned head to look at 
him. As a student he was steady but slow, 
and in his leisure hours—not so many—he was 
given to day-dreaming and versification, save 
the mark, probably seeing himself a mile high 
and a mile wide playing the lute to his own 
song under his lady's window—or inside it. 

There you have the two of them now, and 
do you see a shade of similarity in their make- 
up? You don't—not yet! 

Their father was a fairly strong farmer away 
down on the Kerry border, and they were the 
youngest of seven or eleven brothers and 
sisters. So the only fortune they got was the 
sort of education that would fit them for the 
church or a stockbroker’s office or the Civil 
Service. And the Civil Service it was. 

At the age of eighteen, or it might be twenty, 
the two of them sat the entrance examination 
to a certain department that shall be nameless 
for the very good reason that one of them is in 
it yet, and you might easily put a finger on him. 
And, as luck would have it, they were success- 
ful the first time of asking. Big Larry, after a 
two months’ intensive grind, took the first 
place in all Ireland; and Timmy, after years 
of plodding, took the nineteenth, which was 
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not the last successful place, but the second 
last, and not so dusty either, considering that 
there were a hundred also-rans behind him 

In due course they were called up to Dublin 
and took their humble places in a big office 
among a score or two of their subhuman 
species—writing assistants clacking at type- 
writers, clericals drawing double lines, execu- 
tives pretending to make decisions of nation- 
wide importance. They went into digs on a 
quiet street off the Circular Road, and in their 
own opinion they were on top of the world, 
the ball at their feet, the ficid open before 
them, and the goal of a Secretaryship in the 
not-too-far distance. 

They made progress, I can tell you that, and, 
for a beginning, you could not see Larry for 
dust, with Timmy lost in it far behind, but 
coming—coming in his own solid way. At 
the end of five or seven years Timmy had a 
desk of his own in the big office, and a fourth 
share of a lady typist; but by that time Larry 
had a room to himself, with a carpet on the 
floor, and a swivel-chair, and a typist and a 
couple of clericals to jump to his beck-and- 
call 


LD mother nature is not very original. 

She has not many patterns to work from, 
and she used one of them here. Listen, now! 
Timmy had a fourth share of a typist, as I 
said, and, in process of time and propinquity, 
he wanted more, and then more, for she fitted 
his dreams to a nicety; and fine dreams he 
had—his own fire-corner and his slippers 
warming on the hob, a chess problem at hand, 
and his lady-of-the-house, the other side of 
the fire, deferring to the wisdom he was pro- 
ducing with such ease and felicitation. You 
know? Dreams like that, and growing in 
intimacy like the days lengthening. 

Her name was Emer, and she had her share 
of good looks, with green ecyes alive under 
copper hair; and, besides, she was gay and 
gallant, with a bit of pleasant devilment at 
heart: and she had a nice way of making 
pleasant play of Timmy's seriousness and 
diffidence. And, mind you, she was liking 
Timmy, and warming a corner of her heart 
for him, and warming it a bit more, and a bit 
more, until 

Ay, until! Until big Larry, the bad devil, 
set eyes on her, and approved of what he saw. 
And he saw, too, how things were with 
Timmy, and the road Timmy was going, and 
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the end of it; and that end he did not approve 
at all. ‘Powders o’ war!" said he to himself. 


‘Before I know where I am that stick-in-the- 
mud twin of mine will be nobbled by the red- 
head, and that is a thing I can't afford at all. 
There's that three hundred pounds I need for 
the new car, and Timmy has it, as well I know, 
Steps will have to be 


and no need for it. 
taken.” 

And steps were. By a bit of office manceuvr- 
ing Larry shifted his own typist on to another 
colleague and got Emer promoted into her 
place. There he had her under his hand and 
eye, and loosed all his charm on her; and 
charm the devil had, the dark and vibrant 
charm that had helped to pitch Lucifer and 
his cohorts into the pit of hell. 

To make a long story short, Emer fell for 
Larry good and hard, but not hard enough to 
suit him, for she was a girl of character and 
integrity, and the only invitation she would 
accept, and there were many, was an invitation 
to the marriage rails. This astounded Larry 
of the easy conquests, and nettled him too, 
and put him on his mettle, and made Emer all 
the more desirable, and finally blinded him 
into taking the plunge into matrimony. He 
even pretended to be philosophic about it. 
‘Ah well,’ said he to himself, ‘as long as the 
fox runs he gets caught at last; and maybe it 
is time for me to come to anchor in a port 
of my own choice—and, begobs, an anchor 
can always be slipped to suit the occasion; 
and haven't I Timmy always, the emasculated 
creature, to look after the house and a bill or 
two—and the wife as well, and he looking 
up to her as if she was a queen not to be 
touched by hands.’ 

So Larry and Emer were married. And 
Timmy, his face calm but desolate, was best 
man. And Timmy, under instructions, 
acquired a house for the young couple—a 
semi-detached villa out Sandymount way— 
and, what is more, he went to live with them. 
He did not want to live with them, desperately 
he did not want that; and Emer did not want 
it either, for she knew how Timmy felt, and was 
sorry for him—and a bit ashamed of herself. 
But Larry was his usual dominant self, and 
had his own way—as usual. ‘Sure, Timmy 
boy,’ said he, ‘haven't we been together all 
our lives, sharing everything together, and 
why should we change now?’ He slapped 
Timmy on the back. ‘Begod, sir, there is 
nothing I would not share with you—nothing 
at all, and that’s flat." And he winked 





lasciviously. Timmy had an urge to belt him 
across the dirty mouth, but the courage 
failed him. 

This is not Larry's story. It is Timmy's 
story, and I am getting to it with might and 
main. But, first, I have to get Larry off the 
stage, and keep him off it until his last 
dramatic entry. 


MER had three children—two sons and a 

daughter—in ten years. And in the same 
ten years her husband, big Larry, went all to 
hell—eternal hell not yet. 

He was a brilliant devil, and his superiors 
were slow in finding out his shortcomings, but 
they got round to them in time. Larry was a 
hard drinker on the road to dipsomania; he 
was a gambler prepared to cheat; he was a 
philanderer without morals. He made reck- 
less mistakes that even his ability could not 
cover; his files piled up on him; he evaded 
responsibility by taking sick-leave and more 
sick-leave, until an official inquiry found him, 
not in a sick-bed, but at Leopardstown Races 
with a lady of some virtue. 

He was demoted from his grade, pulled 
himself together temporarily, was promoted 
again, and again lapsed; and at the end of 
ten years he was at last suspended, and, a 
month later, ignominiously dismissed without 
a hope of reinstatement. 

Yes, sir, at the age of thirty-five Larry was 
finished forever and a day—as a careerist. 
But that did not worry Larry, not any more. 
His disgrace slipped off him like water off a 
duck’s back, for he was become a depraved 
and evil man, and morale no longer had any 
meaning for him—if it ever had. He lived 
unashamedly and shamelessly, smugly and 
boastingly, like—like a deposed monarch— 
on his brother and on his own wife. 

There was nothing the two could do about 
it. Indeed, there was nothing they wanted to 
do, for, if the truth must be told, the sort of 
equilibrium that was achieved at the Sandy- 
mount villa suited Timmy and Emer well 
enough. The house was by no means un- 
happy, and don’t think it was—apart from a 
natural frustration. 

Big Larry was seldom at home, maybe twice 
in a month to replenish the exchequer, a thing 
Timmy was ever ready to do to be rid of him. 
And once he was three months away, in 
Mountjoy Jail, for driving off and wrecking 
another man’s car. And it is more than pro- 
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bable that some dirty money stuck in his 
fingers in proceedings that shall be nameless. 

Timmy, who had, in fact, taken charge of 
household affairs from the very beginning, 
merely went on with the job. He was fond of 
Emer in his own steadfast way, and he grew 
fond of Emer’s children. He played about 
with them, helped them with their lessons in 
due time, took them to the zoo on a frequent 
Sunday in summer, took their mother to the 
pictures or a play at the Abbey once a week, 
and on an occasion stood her a slap-up dinner 
in Jammet’s Restaurant. Begod, sir, it looked 
like an ordinary, unromantic married estab- 
lishment in suburbia, with husband and wife 
living amicably together, and the black sheep 
of the family turning up occasionally with a 
hard-luck story. 

No doubt certain scandalous tongues went 
awagging, but without reason, as far as 1 know. 
And sometimes Larry, in the lachrymose stage 
of intoxication, would weep over his uncalled- 
for misfortunes, and deplore himself for a 
cuckold, and promise all the devils in hell that 
he would take a day off, some time, to disrupt, 
dismember, and disembowel his traitor twin. 
As if Larry would ever kill his goose! 

As regards Emer, I don’t know, not being 
acquainted with the inner workings of the 
female species. One thing certain, she no 
longer loved her husband—and hadn't for ten 
years. Maybe for some purpose of her own 
she maintained her looks and desirability, and 
did not go slattern like many a wastrel’s wife; 
and, anyway, it was good to have Timmy 
attached to the house, if not to her apron- 
strings—that is so long as he remained satis- 
fied with the two little hobbies he pursued. 
I will come to them later. 


Sie is Timmy's story, and we are at it. 
His worth in his department was slowly 

recognised, and then recognised wholeheart- 

edly. From nine to five, five days a week, he 


was the perfect administrator—exploring 
every averiue, reaching a conclusion slowly 
but not leisurely, altering a decision like a 
mountain in travail and then bringing forth 
the mouse like a clap o’ thunder. He could 
start a verbiage beginning, ‘adverting to,’ and 
finish it in the middle of next week. He could 
devise, create, and promulgate an official form 
to be signed three times in triplicate, with a 
questionnaire that no taxpayer could fill in 
short of one brainstorm—maybe two. He 
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could keep a file alive, or at least moribund, 
longer than any other official anywhere; and 
there was one famous file, pride of the service, 
that took four messengers and a wheelbarrow 
to get borne into the Presence on ceremonial 
occasions. And, so and inevitably, Timmy 
went on and on, and up and up—from Junior 
to Higher Executive, to Assistant Principal, 
to Principal, with an Assistant Secretaryship 
within his grasp, and a Secretaryship in the 
offing. 

Outside office hours, day in day out, year 
after year, you would take him for a staid and 
law-abiding denizen of one of the deserts of 
suburbia, and be ready to bet your immortal 
soul on it. But you wouldn't be too sure if 
you knew the two little hobbies he was given 
over to. Ay, two hobbies, but you might call 
one of them a vice. 

That doubtful hobby 
D-R-I-N-K! And the king of all drinks for 
male man—ten-year-old Irish whiskey. Aha, 
you will say, the twin in him is showing forth 
at last? Of frustration? Maybe so. But 
where one twin was a profligate dipsomaniac, 
the other was a continent imbiber, regulating 
his drink as he regulated his work. I don't 
mean that Timmy regaled himself daily with 
one or two or three or four balls o’ malt. No 


or vice—was drink. 


man who does that only can call himself a 


drinking man 
did 

Once a month, no more and no less, on a 
certain Saturday evening after tea, Timmy 
depraved his neat little body by investing it in 
the shabbiest, shapelessest old suit o' tweeds 
ever handed down from a secondhand shelf; 
twisted a blue bird's-eye muffler round his 
collarless neck; ‘stuck a dirty-shiny peaked 
stevedore cap over one eye; and disappeared 
from respectable purlieus for thirty hours. 

Where did he go? I'll tell you that too. 
He went into town, he crossed the Liffey, he 
went down by the Quays, he took two turns 
to the left and one to the right, and slipped in 
by the lounge-door of a certain hotel and 
hostelry that shall be nameless for reasons 
not stated. That is the place where Timmy 
went 

Maybe it was a fourth-rate hotel; maybe 
it was a low pub; but it was not a mean one. 
Good order was kept, as gentlemen to gentle- 
men, and the liquor was the best, and the best 
only; no woman, virtuous or spendthrift, was 
allowed inside the door of bar or lounge; men 
only, and not every man cither, had a right to 
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No, sir, this is what Timmy 


put a foot on the brass rod or wallop an 
emphatic fist on a scarred table-top—sea- 
worthy men, wandering troubadours suffering 
the usual eclipse, writing Johnnies on the 
make, seekers of oblivion on the dodge from 
Mrs Grundy, and those wonderful working- 
men of Dublin who could out-talk Villon and 
down pints of Guinness to the confoundment 
of biologists who hold that the capacity of the 
human stomach is only a quart-and-a-half. 
One of them, one time, on a bet, drank five 
pints in five minutes, a thing contrary to 
nature. ‘You did it, Jerry,’ says his backer, 
‘but it was a dam’ close thing.” ‘It was so,’ 
agreed Jerry through the high tide in his 
thrapple, ‘but I knew I could do it. Sure, I 
tried it up at the Red Cow before coming 
along here.’ Yes, sir! 

Timmy's practice never varied. He would 
slip in quietly looking at no one, take the same 
chair in the same quiet corner fenced in by a 
small table, and lift one finger. And cus- 
tomers, here and there, would nod and wink 
and prepare for eventualities. 

And to the lift of Timmy's finger a barman 
would bring across a ball o’ malt—a glass of 
ten-year-old Irish, pale-straw in colour; and 
Timmy, slowly and meticulously, would add a 
modicum of ten drops of water, and toss the 
mixture straight down on the pit of his 
stomach; and again lift the one finger. He 
would do the same thing with the second ball 
o” malt, and the identical same thing with the 
third one. But not with the fourth—never 
with the fourth. 

He would look at the fourth on the table-top, 
and smile at it in a friendly fashion, and sit 
up as if waking out of a day-dream. And 
after a while he'd rise slowly to his feet, pick 
up his glass, move with slow dignity to the 
long bar where a place was waiting for him, 
put a foot on the brass rod and an elbow on 
the zinc, clear his throat portentously, and 
in a voice resonant as a clarion enunciate 
something like this: ‘Ned Keogh yonder, 
usually accurate, was holding forth last month 
that the mongoose fighting the king-cobra 
owes its safety entirely to its activity. That 
is not so, Edward my friend. Mongooses— 
not mongeese you will note, and you will also 
note that the plural of a certain Amerindian 
tribe is not Blackfeet but Blackfoot—mon- 
gooses in the death-struggle with their in- 
veterate enemy are frequently wounded, but 
possess a large degree of immunity to the 
deadly venom. I recall an incident that I 





personally observed at Ahmednuggur in the 
Province of Bombay . . .” 

Ay, begad! And the furthest he ever was 
outside Ireland was the Kish Light off Dublin 
Bay—in a rowboat. You need not believe me, 
but I'm telling you—when Timmy got to his 
fourth drink he began to be the grandest 
company within the four seas of Erin, and 
without a restraining inhibition in his whole 
smail carcass. 

He had an extraordinary volume of tone, 
and could shake the cobwebs off the ceiling 
with ballads like Bold Phelim Brady and the 
Battle of Keimeneigh; he would stand a drink 
here and. take a drink there, and propose a 
toast with humour and felicitation; he would 
enter into a learned discussion on any subject 
under the sun, listening to another man’s 
points with impatient courtesy and producing 
his own theses with some outrageous incidents 
that had befallen him in foreign parts—the 
headwaters of the Nile, the Cordilleras of 
Patagonia, or any dam’ place so long as it was 
far enough off. And, do you know, his 
incidents were relatcd with such verisimilitude 
of time and place and climate and flora and 
fauna that you could not help believing him 
—~at the time. Ay, faith, the finest company 
in all Dublin while the bout lasted . . . But 
let a veil be drawn .. . 

Thirty hours was his dead limit. At mid- 
night on Sunday he slipped away like the Arab 
of old, still biled as an owl but steady as a 
rock on his feet; took the three turns on to 
the Quays wide and easy; crossed the Liffey 
by the Butt Bridge; perambulated the three 
miles out to Sandymount; and so to bed. 

And on Monday morning he shaved and 
bathed, clothed himself in official buckram, 
and sedately proceeded to his devastating pur- 
suit of useless ratiocination for another month. 

But, take note of this, if you have not noted 
it already—from the time that he had reached 
his fourth drink on Saturday evening until he 
waked up on Monday morning he suffered a 
complete blackout, a blankness like a wall 
where no faintest shadow ot memory was ever 
cast. That is not unusual with hard drinkers. 
And sometimes he used to wonder how many 
men had quailed before him, and maidens 
wilted in the glance of his eye. Let it be. 


IMMY’S other little proclivity was a real 
hobby. He was a hoplologist. Hop- 
lology! That shook you, my good sir. Why, 
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there is a society, with world-wide corres- 
pondents, called The Right Worshipful Com- 
pany of Hoplologists. The word hoplologist 
is from the Greek, of course, and it means a 
collector of weapons—not firearms, but swords 
and similar instruments of evil: every class of 
weapon to slit a throat, cleave a head, or 
pierce a wame. And Timmy was a hop- 
lologist. The twin showing, you will say 
again. The brute in one brother subdued to a 
mere collector of weapons of destruction in 
the other! It might be. 

Up in the double-attic of the house at 
Sandymount, with a Yale lock on the door, so 
that the young ones would not commit hara- 
kiri, Timmy had a sample of every blame 
weapon you could put a name to, and some 
you never heard of—broadsword, claymore, 
sabre, cutlass, rapier, small-sword, falchion, 
scimitar, yataghan, talwar, kukri, kris, sumarai, 
halberd, battle-axe, assegai, and I don’t know 
how many more, arranged in patterns on the 
wall, catalogued and cross-indexed in Civil 
Service fashion, and with a history attached, 
where possible. 

He had a rust-eaten iron sword that Sigurd 
of Caithness bore at the battle of Clontarf in 
1014 before Murrough slew him; he had a 
Dervish spear that had killed a 21st Lancer in 
the gorge at Omdurman, and had gone within 
an ace—ochone, the day!—of killing Winston 
Churchill, who was a war correspondent at the 
time; he had an enormous straight French 
cuirassier sword still embedded in a portion of 
the skull it had cloven at Waterloo; he had 
an Andrea Ferrara that had flashed down the 
line at Fontenoy and fallen from the dead hand 
of a clansman on Culloden Moor; he had— 
I don’t know all he had, but they were a 
bloodthirsty: collection sure enough; and 
Timmy used to handle and gloat over them 
in bloodthirsty day-dreams. 

There was, however, one notorious weapon 
that he had not got, and that he, or any 
hoplologist the world over, would give half 
his collection to possess. That was one of the 
Chinese Emperors’ personal swords—the 
Doom Sword—the Blade of a Thousand Cuts 
—the sword that was never drawn except to 
destroy evil. 

There is mention of thirteen of these all 
down history and tradition. Four of them 
have never been identified; eight of them are 
placed here and there in a museum or private 
collection; the thirteenth—the sword of 
Yung Lo, the son of Chu Yuan-Chang of the 
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Ming Dynasty—was looted from a palace in 
Peking that time Chinese Gordon set out to 
show the Oriental the benefits of opium and 
Western civilisation. 

Every hoplologist is interested in that 
looted sword and its whereabouts. Timmy's 
notion was as good as the rest: the sword was 
swiped by a British soldier who did not know 
its value, and, ultimately, it might be found 
hanging about in some old manor-house of 
military tradition anywhere in England, Scot- 
land, Wales, or Ireland—and Ireland for 
choice, for sure an Irish soldier would loot the 
cross off an ass's back in foreign parts. That 
is why Timmy took a day off to visit every 
auction of old houses and old furnishings 
within easy reach of Dublin. He picked up a 
few good blades too, but not the blade of all 
blades. Until! 


Y, until! And now we are coming to the 
crux. As you know, swords and other 
snickersnees have been slowly but surely 
going out of fashion since the invention of 
villainous saltpetre, until now, in the atom 
age, they can be regarded as obsolete. In any 
auction-room in Dublin you can acquire a 
bundle of sabres for a pound note; and in any 
crumbling manor-house down the country 
you'll find half-a-dozen from basement to 
attic, and sometimes you'll find a broken 
one used as a poker. 

Well, sir, on a certain Wednesday, Timmy 
caught a bus at O'Connell Bridge that took 
him down to view an old house and furniture 
up for auction on the Wexford border. The 
forefathers of that old house had been with 
Cromwell at Clonmel, and William at Steen- 
kirk, and Marlborough at Malplaquet—and 
finally, with Chinese Gordon in the Opium 
Wars. And, of course, there was a bundle of 
old weapons tied with a piece of rope. 

You know well what happened. Dambut, 
the Sword of Doom was in that careless bundle 
of old iron! The bundle was propped in a 
corner of the big hall amongst a lot of old 
junk. At the back of the bundle a tall hilt 
stood up from the other hilts—a two-handed 
hilt without a guard, and it was that hilt 
without a guard that gave Timmy his first 
flaming hint of the prize. He couldn't believe 
his eyes—or could he? Looking round to see 
that no one was observing him, he shuffled 
forward ‘amongst the bric-d-brac, and turned 
the bundle of blades round to get a better 
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view. Was it too good to be true? But true 
it was, and in two minutes Timmy made sure 
of the truth, his heart beating hard and high. 

He knew all there was to be known about 
Yung Lo's sword—the guardless hilt, with the 
two little ivory household gods of the Emperor 
caught under the gilt wrapping, the Emperor's 
sign-writing bitten deep on the back of the 
blade just below the hilt, the shallow channel 
at each side of the heavy back, the half-inch 
of curvature on the lower half of the blade, 
the square-cut tip: they were all there. The 
sheath of plain yak-mak wood had perished 
near the tip and showed the blunt end. The 
blade was something under four feet in length, 
as it should be. 

Carefully Timmy drew eighteen inches of 
the blade from its sheath and examined the 
condition of the metal. It had an edge knife- 
keen, and the blue-silver sheen of it showed 
scarcely a trace of tarnish, for the Emperor's 
swordsmith already knew something of 
oxidisation. Timmy gave the hilt a little jerk, 
and listened for a dulled tinkle. He heard it. 
That was the final proof, for the tinkle came 
from a sealed, longitudinal chamber in the 
back of the blade below the point of balance, 
where steel pellets ran free in a ball-race, so 
as to add power to the slash. Surely the 
sword was the missing Doom Sword. 

That auction lasted the best part of four 
days, and, as usual, the junk was kept for the 
final day, and the bundle of swords was the 
final item put up for sale. The auctioneer 
would have put up the bundle at any time if 
Timmy had approached him, but Timmy did 
not, for he was afraid of attracting attention 
to his find. So he took four days’ private 
leave and spent three-and-a-half of them on 
the point of a sword as it were, and his eyes 
everywhere on the lookout for a rival. 

About noon on Saturday the auctioneer 
made a washing motion with his hands, and 
sighed with satisfaction. Devil the thing he 
knew about hoplology, but he would be 
facetious after the manner of his tribe. ‘The 
final item, ladies and gents, and someone is 
due for a bargain.’ His voice rang clear but 
hoarse, and no wonder. ‘Here now is a 
historic set of bonebreakers—the sword of 
Brian Boru, who knows, or the slasher of our 
noble Sarsfield, or Wolfe Tone’s stainless 
blade! Who'll bid me twenty pounds the 
lot?” 

Some dealer chuckled derisively, and that 
was all. 





‘Come on! I'm not waiting. Start the ball 
rolling with fifteen quid? Ten? Five, then? 
No!" He smashed his mallet against his palm. 
“Very well, then! I'll not waste any more 
time. Who'll bid me a pound?’ 

Timmy lifted a quiet forefinger. 

*A pound!" The auctioneer smashed down 
his mallet. ‘A bargain I said, and a bargain 
itis. They are yours fora pound. Take them 
away, sir—and kill your man with any of 
them.” 

Ay, that is what he said, the joker—*‘ Kill 
your man with any of them.’ 

Timmy paid his pound, and wrestled the 
bundle of swords under an oxter. They 
weighed like the very devil too, but the bus- 
stop was at the lodge gates only a hundred 
yards away. However, before he got there he 
came on a thick clump of shrubbery on the 
edge of the drive. Without hesitation he 
dodged round to the back of it, extracted his 
royal sword carefully, and carelessly toed its 
humble companions under the overhang of a 
bush. Mind you, there was a piece or two 
fit for a place in his collection, but he had got 
his great prize, and to hell with Brian Boru— 
the Lord forgive him! Then he fitted his 
Sword of Doom under the wing of his over- 


coat, with the long hilt standing up by his 
ear, and away with him back to Dublin, 
exultation bubbling in him. 


T was six o'clock on a rainy October evening 
when he got there, but the high spirit in 
him did not mind the rain. The occasion surely 
called for a bit of a celebration, and for a 
start he treated himself to a slap-up meal in 
Jammet’s—milk-fed chicken and Limerick 
ham, washed down by a tall bottle of Lieb- 
fraumilch 1934, a good year and a heady wine. 
And, like a ceremonial mace, his royal sword 
stretched on the table before him where no 
one might approach it with nefarious intent. 

At first he had intended to ring up Emer to 
join him; and then he decided not to; and 
after a while he was glad he hadn't. And I'll 
tell you why. 

It had been his intention, also, to go straight 
home after his meal, and bestow his precious 
sword in a safe place. But, as I said, Lieb- 
fraumilch is a heady wine, and already the 
revived little maggots of desire were wriggling 
in Timmy's brain and spinal column. And as 
is the way with men in the early stages of 
thirst he made excuses to himself. ‘It is not 
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my usual Saturday night, I know, and | am 
not attired for a descent amongst the pro- 
letariat; but all the same and nevertheless | 
would like the boys to see and admire my 
find and appreciate the great display of judg- 
ment that led me to it. And besides, not 
being my usual night, there is no danger, and 
I'll stay only one hour—one solitary hour 
and no more. Fair enough!’ 

So he went down to the washroom in 
Jammet's, removed his gent's collar and sub- 
dued tie, twisted a silk handkerchief loosely 
about his neck, knocked a dent in his respect- 
able bowler-hat—and hied himself down by 
the Quays, his sword under coat and the hilt 
by his cheek. And begod, sir, already the 
little ivory gods under the lacing were begin- 
ning to whisper—queer, guttural little mutter- 
ings right into the drum of his ear. 

Timmy took his three turns as usual, slipped 
through a lounge-door, and took his seat in 
his usual quiet corner. He laid his sword on 
the scarred board, and lifted one finger; and 
addicts winked and smiled, and prepared 
themselves for eventualities as usual. 

Timmy did not reach his fourth ball o’ malt 
that night. At the third he rose majestically 
to his feet, reached for the two-handed hilt, 
and cleared his throat portentously. The rich 
voice resounded. ‘Gentlemen, behold the 
Doom Sword of Yung Lo, son of Chu Yuan- 
Chang, Emperor of the Ming Dynasty! Let 
me demonstrate.” 

The great sword came swooping out of its 
broken sheath, crying as it came, and every 
man there got out from under. But let the 
veil be drawn. . . . One thing is certain—that 
night will not be soon forgotten in that low 
pub. By a miracle no blood was shed. There 
was harangue that went back and fore over 
ten centuries; there were recountings of 
strange and bloody incidents; and there were 
demonstrations to the risk of life and limb. 
The only neck that suffered was the neck of a 
Gold Label whiskey-bottle, and that went 
clean as a whistle through a mirror—at a cost 
to Timmy of thirty bob. A pewter pint-pot 
was sheared in half, same as you'd flick a 
thistle—that cost Timmy half-a-guinea. Be- 
dad, sir, it was an ignoble performance for a 
sword that had never been wielded but for the 
extirpation of evil, though I suppose a tem- 
perance advocate would call a bottle of whiskey 
and a pint-pot things of evil. But we have 
drawn the veil... . 

The one pledged hour went by, and ten 
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more with it. Indeed, the usual time went by, 
and at midnight on Sunday Timmy slipped 
away as usual, still biled as an owl, but as 
steady as an archbishop on his feet. No one 
would even venture to guess that he was as 
full as a tick. The rain was coming down 
heavens hard, and Timmy pulled his coat- 
collar about his cars, snuggled his cheek 
against the sword hilt, and took his three 
turns wide and ecasy. And again he heard 
little guttural murmurings in his ear. 

You will not believe this. It might only be 
the drink talking in Timmy, but, as sure as 
death, the mutterings of the idol-gods were 
no longer indistinct; he could pick out words 
and phrases. ‘Chang in one blow—Kuo-Sing, 
and a thousand cuts—still | thirst—all knots I 
cut—give me air and a neck of evil—air and a 
neck of evil.” Over and over again. And it 
might be possible, if only dimly, that there 
came to Timmy the thought of a neck of 
Oe «s< 

He came round by the long facade of the 
Custom House, where the tall lamps glistened 
on the pavements and glistered on the roily 
waters of the turbid and turgid Liffey. One 
of Guinness's steamboats, piled high with 
porter barrels, was moored close to the quay- 
wall, ready to go out with the morning tide. 
Timmy slanted across for Butt Bridge, keeping 


an unsafe distance from the edge of the quay. 
More than one man and a car or two have 


gone over that unguarded edge. The rain was 
still pouring, and no one, not even a cat, 
moved on the glistening asphalt. 

Wrong! Two men moved. Timmy was 
one, and another man moved also. For as 
Timmy faced towards a corner of the parapet 
another man came round it from the bridge. 
And that man was his twin brother, Larry. 


HAT do you think of that? Larry 

coming out of a drunken spree? Larry 
like a hyena, thirst ravening in him? Larry 
proceeding to one of his evil haunts? Larry 
moving as his fate willed him? Whatever it 
was, his footsteps had led him to this very 
spot face to face with his brother. And the 
devil was not far away. 

Larry was bareheaded, and his black hair 
gleamed wetly under the lamps. However 
drink had besotted his mind, it had never 
coarsened his body. He was a lean limb of 
Satan, tall and upright, with gleaming black 
eyes, strong bosses of checkbones above 
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hollowed cheeks, and a strangely austere 
mouth—a _ distinguished-looking devil, as 
many devils are. 

The two brothers, the big and the little, 
stopped and faced each other, and there was a 
hush of waiting all round them. The only 
sounds were the quiet sough of the falling 
rain, and a thin, cold tinkle of raindrops from 
the railway-bridge high overhead. And in 
that waiting hush Timmy again heard an 
urgent whisper in his ear. * The evil neck only! 
Give me the air.” That was the whisper. 

Then Larry spoke, throwing up his hands 
in pleased surprise, and there was pleasure and 
surprise in his voice too. ‘Well, oh well! My 
lucky night, and no doubt about it. Brother 
Tim on the loose, and myself in need of him!’ 

Ay, his lucky night! Timmy said nothing, 
for he was trying to draw his mind away from 
the alluring whisper in his ear: ‘For the neck 
of evil I take the air.” 

*Sure, | ought to have known you were my 
twin under the skin,” said Larry. ‘Man dear, 
have you anything good in your mind?’ 

*Good or evil, I do not know,’ said Timmy 
deeply. 

‘A matter of outlook, the same good or 
evil,’ said Larry agreeably, and his hand moved 
invitingly. ‘There's a place I know not far 
from here, and you can make your own choice. 
Come along with me, you gay devil!’ 

*I will not come with you.” Timmy’s voice 
was strong and definite, and then low and 
urgent. *Go your own road, you blind fool— 
and go now.’ 

‘Aha! You're on a trail of your own, are 
you? Very well so!’ Larry was still agree- 
able, but now came promptly to his own need, 
one hand out confidently. ‘Would you have 
the loan of a fiver for me, Timmy boy?’ 

‘I have not,’ said Timmy, shaking his head 
against the insidious murmur that would not 
be silent. 

“Murder alive!’ cried Larry. ‘But surely 
you ‘ll have a quid or two to help me over the 
night?"’ 

‘I have no money on me,’ said Timmy, and 
that was true. And some small, sane inner 
self was crying desperately: ‘Oh God, if I 
only had a pound for him he would go away!’ 

“You're a bloody liar!’ said Larry warmly. 
*You were never short of a fiver in all your 
born days.’ 

*To-night I am,’ said Timmy, and his voice 
lifted. ‘Get out of my road!’ Quickly he 
took two paces aside, but, alas, Larry was just 





as quick; and again the two brothers faced 
each other, almost breast to breast. 

Timmy drew in his breath hissingly, and his 
hands came up towards the long hilt. But at 
the last moment sanity flashed again; his 
hands dropped, and he took two paces back- 
wards. Behind him was the Liffey, and the 
edge of the quay not three yards away. 

Larry thrust his head forward, and put his 
hands on his hips. Here was threat of re- 
bellion. Poor spineless Timmy! All the 
times he had threatened revolt, and all the 
times he had caved in—as he would cave in 
now. *You haven't drink taken, Timeen?’ he 
inquired half-mockingly. 

‘Buckets,’ said Timmy. 
right. 

Larry laughed unbelievingly. He had never 
seen Timmy under the influence—in that 
queer, insanely sober state beyond the far 
edge of mere drunkenness. ‘Wherever you 
got the courage,’ he said, ‘you will not deny 
your brother for the first time in your life.’ 

*Ten years ago I should have denied you,’ 
said Timmy. And ina flash he realised what a 
desolation those ten years had been, a desola- 
tion where two frustrated lives had moved 
forlornly on broken wings, and where he him- 
self had been driven to bouts of drinking for 
the surcease of misery. 

‘Is he going to be troublesome? I don’t 
want to manhandle the little tomcat,’ said 
Larry to himself. He took a quick glance up 
and down the Quays to see if the coast was 
clear, and it was. Unluckily for someone the 
coast was clear. Then he turned to Timmy 
and took a stride forward. 

*Take one other step,’ said Timmy warn- 
ingly. He braced his legs, and his hands came 
up chin high. And the whisper in his ear: 
* The air now—now—now !" 

*You and your foolish old gut-sticker!’ 
sneered Larry, anger rising in him. ‘Very well 
then! You go your way, and I go mine, a fiver 
in my pocket.” His voice snarled. ‘Out 
with it!’ 

*Go your own road, you doomed fool!’ said 
Timmy throatily. 

And then a flame of insane rage leaped in 
Larry, as it will leap in a man long soaked in 
alcohol. His hands and his voice lifted, and 
the power of words came to him. ‘You 
ungrateful pup-dog, that I cherished in my 
bosom all your useless days! You destroyer 
of house and home, that set me wandering the 
streets, a damn'd soul! You hanger-on to the 


And buckets was 
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apron-strings of another man's wife! You 
twin brother toa cuckold! Do you know what 
1 am going to do to you now? Shake the last 
farthing out of you, and pitch your miserable 
carcase into the Liffey tide.’ 

*You foul-mouthed liar—’ That is all that 
Timmy had time to say, for Larry launched 
forward, his hands out to clutch and wrench. 

But Timmy was not there. Timmy side- 
stepped, lithe as an eel, and Larry stopped 
himself a stride from the edge of the quay, 
unbalanced for a moment, head and hands 
thrown forward. 

Something flashed in the air; something 
gave an exultant double-cry; something, of its 
own volition, swooped and checked and 
swooped on. The force of that terrific swoop 
whirled Timmy round, and round again. He 
staggered, balanced precariously, and steadied 
himself on the very edge of the quay. He was 
looking down into the water. The water 
flowed sternly, turbidly, and heaved itself 
sullenly against the stern of the steamer 
moored against the quay-wall. And the only 
thing that moved was the water. 

Timmy straightened up and turned round. 
He was alone. Up and down the wide quay 
nothing moved. *‘My God, what mad vision 
was that?’ he cried. 


N Monday morning Timmy awoke out 
of a dreamless sleep, and, as usual, his 
mind was a blank wall where no faintest 
shadow was cast of anything that had befallen 


since his third whiskey on Saturday; nor, 
indeed, did any weight of gloom press on him 
from the unconscious. 

But he remembered his Sword of Doom all 
right. There it was, laid carefully along the 
top of his dressing-table. He got out of bed 
and examined it with growing satisfaction. 
The veritable article, as he could prove to any 
envious hoplologist who dared to give 
challenge. 

The hilt and the devilish little gods were 
still damp from the night's rain; so was the 
broken sheath; so was the blade when he 
drew it; and one faint, pinkish-orange stain 
was drying in one of the grooves. Timmy did 
not even speculate as to what that stain might 
be. He went to the bathroom, cleaned and 
polished the sword, and hung it in the hot- 
press to dry thoroughly. 

Thereafter he shaved and bathed, attired 
himself in official buckram, ate a hearty break- 
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fast, told Emer of his find, glanced at the 
morning paper, and proceeded decorously to 
his devastating, many-branched, but fruitless 
labours 

Listen now! You remember that Guinness 
boat by the quay-wall. It cast off that morning 
to take Dublin stout to thirsty Anglo-Saxons. 
The propeller-blades threshed for two seconds, 
checked and stuck, and stayed stuck. Within 
an hour a diver discovered the gruesome cause 
of the stoppage. Within another hour the 
poor mangled remains were on the quay-wall. 
The threshing scoop of a propellcr-blade was 
not merciful to frail humanity. An arm was 
torn away, so was a foot. The head was also 
missing 

A nameless body? No. A few sodden 
papers and an envelope or two gave name and 


address. And so, carly that afternoon, Emer 
and Timmy identified the remains. That was 
not so difficult. There was a broken finger 
badly set, and there was a characteristic mole 
below the left shoulder-blade. Timmy, the 
twin, had a similar mole in the same place. 
And Timmy, the twin, had no inkling as to 
how his twin had died. 

He had no inkling then. And he has no 
inkling now. For he has not taken a single 
ball o’ malt since that fateful week-end. He 
no longer feels the craving for one. Why 
should he? He no longer suffers the frustra- 
tion that drove him to whiskey for surcease. 

Yes. Emer married him within the year, 
and he has a son of his own now. 

But if ever he downs four balls o’ malt one 
on top of the other . . . I wonder! 


December First Story: Pére Emmanuel by Ken Francis. 


I 


Cambridge Revisited 


When I was up at Cambridge, 
Some thirty years ago, 

There was a noted draper’s 
Hard by the G.P.O. 


The lilies and the laurels 
Adorned the name it bore, 

For Church and King was blazoned 
Above the draper's door. 


Now I am back in Cambridge, 
And Great St Mary's chimes 
Sound sweet in Petty Cury 
As in those far-off times. 


The G.P.O. has vanished, 
But is not far to seek, 

But where's the missing draper's? 
I've sought it for a week. 


I've asked of town and gownsman. 
Their answer is the same 

They shake the head, asserting 
There's nothing of that name. 


O tempora! O mores! 
Though still the church-bells ring, 
There's no one now in Cambridge 
Has heard of Church and King! 


~ 


Frepa C. Bonn. 





The Kufstein Heldenorgel 


A Unique War Memorial 





LATON FREWEN 


. N? careering over the country to-day,’ my 
wife remarked as she poured out the 
coffee at breakfast. 

*Suits me,’ I replied. I glanced at the others. 
We all appeared to be somewhat tired. In any 
case, I had no intention of driving the car a 
long distance after the round trip of some two 
hundred miles to the glaciers of the Gross 
Glockner Pass the previous day, a run, 
incidentally, which we would ever remember 
for the entrancing views of the Austrian Alps 
and the glittering ice of the glaciers sparkling 
in the sun. 

*Let’s bathe somewhere,’ said my daughter, 
turning to glance through the window at the 
deep-blue cloudless sky, and the suggestion 
was immediately seconded by her girl friend, 
who was on tour with us. 

My wife, who was the only one of the party 
who spoke some German, went off to discuss 
the whereabouts of a lake with our hostess, 
and returned shortly after, saying that if we 
went to Kufstein we could take our choice of 
several lakes in the neighbourhood, of which 
Thiersee was probably the best for our pur- 
pose. ‘She also said that we must hear the 
organ at Kufstein, played each day at noon. 
Why, I could not make out, nor yet the merits 


of this particular organ, as she talks a sort"of 
patois, but, while she was trying to explain, 
the cook came rushing out of the kitchen and 
said she came from that town and on no 
account whatever must we miss hearing the 
organ.” 

We soon had the map spread out and found 
Kufstein close to the Bavarian frontier and no 
great distance from Brixlegg, where we were 
staying, twenty miles or so, on the river Inn, 
so decided to go there. 

Off we drove, through quaint old Ratten- 
berg, the oldest town in Austria, on to Wérgl, 
where we branched off from the main Salz- 
burg road and followed the course of the 
river Inn as far as Kufstein, speculating as 
to what particular merits this organ might 
possess. 


KK UFSTEEN is a charming little town 
nestling under the shadow of an ancient 
fortress, the Geroldseck, standing foursquare 
on its rocky eminence some hundreds of feet 
above the town. In the square we stopped to 
inquire the way to Thiersee and the where- 
abouts of the organ. My daughter got out of 
the car, took one glance in a near-by shop- 
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window, and came racing back 
she shouted, ‘and fish-net, too!" 
back into the shop 


‘Nylons!’ 
and bolted 
The car emptied like 
magic, and mere male was left to ponder upon 
the idiosyncrasies of the fair sex and what 
fish-net had to do with stockings! 

Ere long | joined the ladies, since the hour 
was nearing noon. ‘What about that organ?’ 
I asked hopefully 

‘Oh, the organ,’ they exclaimed in chorus, 
and proceeded to question the shopkeeper. 
She called her daughter, who spoke English, 
and who at once offered to show us the way 
She led us along the street with its many 
wrought-iron signs, and, turning left up some 
steps, we reached an ancient archway, through 
which we passed, and found ourselves in a 
small garden, gay with flowers, at the base of 
the old Midway along one side 
stood a large Crucifix, on the opposite side 
rows of covered-in seats, and in the far corner 
building, which, on 
inspection, we found to contain the organ 
manual. At the foot of the Crucifix was a 
plaque dedicated to those who had lost their 
lives in the First World War. This then was 
a memorial garden 

Just before noon a man came through the 
arch jingling a bunch of keys, glanced at his 
watch and started to hurry. Unlocking the 
door of the small building, he entered, slid up 
the roll-top of the organ manual, propped up 
some music on the rack, and sat down, waiting. 
Where, we wondered, could the organ-pipes 
be housed? 

The church clock chimed and struck the 
hour, and, as the last stroke died away, we saw 
the organist bending to his task. Suddenly 
from the heavens above burst forth the 
opening bars of the ‘Grand March’ from 
Tannhauser, rolling out over our heads, 
floating away over the town, over the country- 
side beyond into the surrounding hills and 
valleys, those glorious chords swelling ever 
louder. Easy indeed to allow one’s imagina- 
tion to wander into the realms of fantasy, to 
conjure up some heavenly being away up in 
that deep-blue sky pouring forth those mystical 
strains. A thrill! Breath-taking! And small 
wonder, for the organ-pipes had been installed 
in the very rafters of one of the circular towers 
of the fortress reaching up into the skies above 
our heads. During the half-hour’s perform- 
ance we stayed there enraptured, and when 
the music ceased we went to compliment the 
organist on his beautiful rendering, and to ask 
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fortress 


a small single-storey 


him how this wonderful 
memorial had originated. 


idea for a war 


T turned out that one Max Depolo, a former 
Jager officer, had pondered deeply over the 
many war memorials in existence, erections in 
metal and stone, silent, and apt to be forgotten 
with the passing of the years. Why not some- 
thing audible? Classical music, for instance? 
While considering this, his thoughts turned to 
the little town of Kufstein and the massive 
Geroldseck in the Austrian Tyrol, yet so close 
to the Bavarian frontier. Why not an organ 
there, one powerful enough to resound among 
the hills and valleys of both German and 
Austrian Alps, such as would with irresistible 
force cause the voices of the fallen to rise and 
fill the hearts of all, moving deeply all who 
heard it? 

Max Depolo’s ideas were acclaimed. A 
committee was formed, subscriptions flowed 
in from far and wide throughout both Austria 
and Germany. Professor Franz Schutz of the 
Academy of Music in Vienna was called into 
consultation, and finally the contract for the 
organ was placed in the hands of E. F. 
Walcker et Cie. of Ludwigsburg. 

There were certain difficulties to be over- 
come in the design. The organ had to be 
extremely powerful in order to reach the 
distant valleys, yet the townsfolk insisted that 
this organ should be toned down when 
required for concerts in the battlements. In 
the end this was provided for by fitting louvres 
in the space between wall and roof, which 
could be opened or closed by the organist 
from the manual, and, when the louvres were 
closed, the pipes were protected from weather 
conditions. 

The organ is audible clearly over a range of 
four kilometres, and with a favourable wind, 
up to seven kilometres. Every conceivable 
stop is employed, including a chime of bells, 
and a 10-horsepower motor is required to 
furnish the power. 

Such then is the Kufstein Heldenorgel 
Heroes’ Organ. Each day at noon and again 
in the evening the air is filled with Wagner, 
with Bach and Handel, with Mozart and 
Beethoven, a constant reminder to the 
inhabitants, not only of the town itself but 
also of the neighbouring villages, of their 
comrades fallen in the First World War. 
Unique, surely, among the war memorials of 
the world. 





The Life of a Film-Extra 





ROSE TENENT 


OTHING for you to-day. I'll ring you.’ 

The number of times film-agents make 
this remark to hopeful clients pestering them 
for crowd-work in pictures! Many agents 
display a notice in their waiting-rooms such 
as: ‘State Your Business at the Hatch and 
Go.’ But any experienced trouper knows that 
to do this. would be folly. Suppose a call 
should come in from the studios while he is 
away? 

And so they line the stairs or sit about in 
groups and chatter—thousands of courageous 
men and women once ambitious enough to 
imagine that a film-extra’s life was the royal 
road to stardom. A little wiser now perhaps, 
but never despondent—were not Ronald 
Colman and Merle Oberon crowd-artistes 
at one time?—they smile, and every now and 
again a handful are rewarded with a few 
days’ work. 


FILM-EXTRA is any actor or actress 

not required to speak lines. If dialogue 

is spoken, then the extra becomes a small-part 

player, or, to use the more common term, a 
‘bit’ player. 

When films were in their infancy thousands 

of people flocked to Hollywood, lured by the 

prospects of working in pictures and making 


good money. Many agencies came into 
existence and hordes of would-be clients were 
always to be found outside their offices 
clamouring for work. When a studio needed 
extra talent a casting director from one of 
these agencies would look casually over the 
crowds, selecting a few types which he con- 
sidered most suitable. In return, the artistes 
were compelled to hand over to the agency a 
percentage of their earnings. 

As the industry grew, however, this method 
was recognised as inefficient. Meetings were 
held with a view to organising one reliable 
source of extra talent. These resulted in the 
foundation of the Central Casting Corporation 
in 1926; a vast organisation which has since 
become the largest employment-agency in the 
world. Here artistes are all registered accord- 
ing to sex, height, general appearance, with 
details of any physical peculiarity or specialised 
asset, such as piano-playing hands, good legs, 
hunched back, chinlessness, hungry-looking- 
ness, healthy-lookingness, and so on. Pay- 
ment is made by the day, and depends upon 
physical type and wardrobe. : 

The corresponding British organisation is 
the Film Casting Association, with its head- 
quarters in Poland Street, London. From 
here crowd-artistes and small-part players are 
supplied to the British film-studios. Clients 
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are not charged any commussion on earnings 
but are called upon to pay a registration fee of 
ten shillings a year. 

Before this agency can do anything for a 
player, however, it is essential for him to be a 
member of the Film Artists’ Association, 
which is a registered trade union licensed by 
the L.C.C. The Film Artists’ Association has 
certainly done a tremendous service to crowd- 
workers by guaranteeing regular pay. Alas, 
what it cannot do is to guarantee its members 
regular jobs. Still, by working in close con- 
junction with the film-studios, it discourages 
all applications but the most suitable, and 
even these have to go before a selection com- 
mittee. Of the sixty people who applied for 
membership on one day recently, only twelve 
teenage girls were accepted. 

As crowd-artistes are chiefly used to create 
atmosphere, it is rare for them to be called 
upon for even the smallest speaking-part. 
Like the stars and supporting players, small- 
part actors are usually drawn from the 
legitimate theatre. Nevertheless, eminent 


stars, like Barbara Murray, Lionel Morris, 
Rene Ray, have all proved that there is always 
that hundredth chance. 

Rene Ray determined at the age of fourteen 
Allowing herself two and 


to be a film-star. 
sixpence a day for fares and meals, which she 
earned modelling for advertisements, she 
tramped the studios and agencies. With no 
smart clothes, friends, or influence, all she 
knew was that she meant to work in films. 
While appearing as an extra, she pestered 
Maurice Elvey to give her a part in the film 
High Treason, in which Jameson Thomas and 
Benita Hume were to co-star. After a great 
deal of persuasion, Elvey eventually gave in, 
and from that time onwards both directors 
and film critics began to notice Rene Ray. 
But then, of course, Rene Ray is a very 
talented actress. 

The other side of the story shows a young 
man who was recently selected from the crowd 
to speak one line of dialogue that the script- 
writer had suddenly decided to put in. All 
he had to do was to play the part of a milkman, 
deliver the milk, and shout *‘Milko!" Had 
the actor known he was to be given this chance, 
no doubt all would have been well, for he 


could have rehearsed it. As it was, it took 
him off his guard. The director did his best 
to help him, but through stage-fright the 
actor lost his voice. He was sent back into 
the crowd. 


HAT do film-extras earn? At the time 

of writing, the minimum rate is two 
guineas a day. For dialogue the fee is ten 
shillings for up to ten words, and one pound 
for over ten but under twenty words. The 
fee for speaking more than twenty words is 
five guineas, which would bring the actor's 
pay-chit up to seven guineas for the day. Of 
course, this is very good money when the 
artiste is working. But out of it he has to pay 
for the midday meal and fares. Also, extras 
are expected to find their own wardrobes for 
street, restaurant, ballroom, or sports scenes. 
All period costumes are provided and fitted 
by the studios. 

As in Hollywood, crowd-artistes are filed 
according to type, and the studios put out 
calls accordingly. For example, among the 
types required by Ealing Studios for the film 
It Always Rains on Sunday were: eight dance- 
crazy girls wearing wide skirts, twenty smart 
dago boys in flashy lounge-suits, three Army 
types, three Navy, two R.A.F., and seven 
older caddish types. 

The film-extra’s work is very exhausting. 
For most of the artistes it means getting up at 
about 5.30 a.m. in order to be on the set, 
made up, by about 8 a.m. Further, it is 
essential for them to study their job thoroughly. 
It is not necessarily the pretty girl or the 
handsome man who stands the best chance of 
catching a director’s eye. Far more important 
is a face with character and a genuine ability 
to act. Film aspirants should also remember 
that acting before the camera demands quite 
a different technique from that required in the 
theatre. Any tendency to overact must be 
avoided, as broad gesture becomes exaggerated 
on the screen. 

A director likes to have crowd-artistes who 
can be relied upon to do the right things in 
the background with the minimum of coach- 
ing. Films cannot be held up while he gives 
all his attention to the crowd. 





Victorian Holiday 





GEORGE T. HAY 


E coming of the railway to Badenoch in 

1863 made that countryside the greatest 
summer resort of the Highlands. Yet it was 
long years before the inhabitants themselves 
adopted their Sassenach visitors’ frivolous 
notion of a holiday. Thus, in our parish, fifty 
years ago when I was a small boy, although 
the two ministers, Auld Kirk and Free, went 
south to Edinburgh each May to the General 
Assemblies, the dominie, during the school 
vacation, was said to be attending lectures at 
his own University of Aberdeen, the sheep- 
farmers spent a whole week at the great wool 
fair at Inverness in July, and the rest of the 
population was frequently away visiting dis- 
tant relatives, no one admitted that these 
expeditions were anything other than works 
of necessity and mercy. Even the gentry 
spoke of their journeys to far parts not as 
holidays, but as travel. 

My earliest clear recollection of one of these 
duty excursions is of a visit to Elgin, along 
with my grandmother and a lively young aunt, 
to a sister of my grandmother's, a minister's 
widow. We went in early November, for 
absence from one’s farm during spring, 
summer, and autumn my grandmother con- 
sidered gross negligence: those neighbours 
who frequented Inverness in July she des- 


cribed as idlers. But with the harvest in, the 
pick of the sheep gone to wintering, the farm- 
house's store of winter provisions assembled, 
the potatoes lifted, and turnip-cropping well 
under way, she felt she could relax from a 
Friday forenoon to a Monday evening with a 
fairly easy mind. 

Our packing for the visit soon showed me 
that I was to wear my Sunday suit all the time, 
my spare wardrobe occupying a mere corner 
of the party’s huge portmanteau, and con- 
sisting of little more than my nightgown. 
Besides the portmanteau, we were taking a 
large wooden box, in which were packed a 
dressed fowl, a leg of blackface mutton, butter, 
home-cured bacon, oatcakes, honey, and 
cranberry jam. 

A young ploughman drove us to the railway- 
station and my grandmother instructed him 
sternly to make Mick, our gig-horse, trot 
home gently. But from the lad’s wink to me 
I knew that he would be back in the bothy 
eating his mid-day brose before we had even 
got into the train. 


E station-master, himself an office-bearer 
in our Free Church, received my grand- 
mother with the consideration due to the 
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widow of a notable ruling elder, and seated 
her on the establishment's sole chair in front 
of the office fire. There, she looked like Queen 
Victoria in a picture we had in our drawing- 
room, all in black, with her silk-frock, velvet 
mantle, jet-spangled bonnet, kid gloves, and 
tall umbrella. While she cross-examined the 
station-master and his clerk as to the where- 
abouts at that moment of our train, not due 
for more than half-an-hour, my aunt and | 
sneaked out on to the platform and spent the 
waiting-time with old Duncan Stuart, the 
porter. We were the only passengers, and so 
our luggage had his undivided attention and 
he stuck three Elgin labels on both packages, 
instead of the regulation one 

Our train was to have a through-carriage 
and we should not have to change at the new 
junction of Aviemore, nor at Forres. Once 
aboard, my grandmother immediately declared 
our compartment stuffy and my aunt had a 
desperate struggle with one of the Highland 
Railway's celebrated stiff windows. | myself 


was not allowed to sit next the window, as, 
in my grandmother's opinion, the door might, 
without provocation, spring open and preci- 
pitate me on to the track. But I was permitted 
to stand up as the train passed our farm and 
my aunt fluttered a white handkerchief from 
the carriage window in response to those being 


waved from our front-door by my mother and 
sister 

It was familiar ground as far as Grantown, 
but after that, as the engine panted uphill to 
Dava Moor, it was new country to me. After 
Dava we plunged downhill towards Dunphail, 
and my aunt pointed out to me, ahead of us 
far below on the edge of the sea, Findhorn 
and the weird Culbin Sands, and away to our 
left, beyond the blue Firth itself, the distant 
farms and woods of the Black Isle and, beyond 
that again, rising in silhouette, the great 
mountains of Ross 

In no time we were in Forres station, where 
there was much shunting of our carriage with 
bumps that were no respecters of my grand- 
mother’s stately bonnet. Indeed, she recovered 
her composure only when an itinerant fiddler 
on the platform struck up *‘Tullochgorum,’ a 
favourite tune of hers. Her father had once 
tenanted the Strathspey farm of that name 
and she herself had been born in its house 

At Elgin, my great-aunt was on the plat- 
form, she, too, in black, and with crape 
streamers from her bonnet to indicate that 
her bereavement was comparatively recent. 
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She had with her the railway-porter who 
always dealt with her luggage, while outside 
was the only cabby in Elgin to whose vehicle 
she would entrust herself. Nevertheless, my 
grandmother declined to allow our port- 
manteau and wooden box to be placed on the 
cab-roof and they were taken in beside us. 

At my great-aunt’s house, which stood high 
above the road, the old cabby failed halfway 
up the steps with our baggage, and Bella, the 
maid, a powerfully-built, red-cheeked girl from 
our own parish, came hurrying out and lifted 
both packages as if they were bundles of 
feathers. 


Y now I was ravenously hungry, having 

had nothing since eleven o'clock except 
three extra-strong peppermints from my 
grandmother's stock, and I was therefore 
delighted when Bella, as she and I brought up 
the rear of the procession, dug me in the ribs 
and whispered: ‘Lovely Abbotsford cutlets.’ 
The cutlets were indeed excellent, but I was 
nearly strangled when my great-aunt tucked 
an immense starched table-napkin inside my 
collar and then fastened it at the back with a 
safety-pin. 

After tea, we went into the drawing-room. 
There, movement was almost impossible 
among tables and stands overflowing with 
photographs and knick-knacks. I was given 
a footstool in front of the fire and books with 
views of North America, sent by a brother-in- 
law of my great-aunt’s who had been a pioneer 
in Chicago—in the entrance-lobby hung a 
framed street-plan of that city with his place 
of business marked in red. 

America proved hard to digest by gaslight, 
for three jets, hissing high up on a massive 
chandelier, gave out little but heat and smell. 
Besides, in not one picture was there a single 
Red Indian or cowboy, and all the horses 
were drawing wagons and carriages instead of 
galloping over the prairies. So I went to 
sleep unobserved and wakened just in time for 
my great-aunt to congratulate me on being a 
studious boy, who could safely be allowed to 
walk round the room and study the coloured 
pictures of Highlanders. These were prints 
of Mclan’s fainous drawings of the Clans, 
and I was enchanted by the brilliant tartans 
and the gay coats and bonnets, and wished 
that the Highlanders among whom I lived 
came to church on Sundays dressed like that 
instead of in black suits and bowlers, and 





carried flashing claymores instead of old 
umbrellas. 


: day, our programme began with a 
visit to the Cathedral grounds, where my 
great-aunt’s husband was buried. The morn- 
ing was fine and my aunt and | set out in 
advance of the other two, who were to follow 
in the trusted cab. The cab passed us on the 
way, but we easily kept pace with it while the 
cabby waved us on encouragingly. At the 
Cathedral, to prove that | was a good scholar, 
I had to read aloud the inscription on the late 
minister's headstone. It set out his distin- 
guished career and his Moderatorship of the 
United Presbyterian Church. It indicated, 
too, that he had a wife buried with him. I had 
not known of this before, but it confirmed 
information given me by Bella, who had 
described my great-aunt as ‘not his first one.’ 
The inscription I found difficult, but I man- 
aged to stumble through it, and, as a reward, 
my great-aunt gave me a threepenny bit, to be 
spent as I liked. 

From the Cathedral, which did not seem to 
me nearly as interesting as it had done in 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s story of its burning 
by the Wolf of Badenoch, we set out for the 
High Street, where shopping was to be done. 


Along it, excitingly busy with people and 
traffic, I had to walk sedately, my aunt holding 
my hand lest I should be tempted to dash out 


among the vehicles. In the broad street were 
numerous delightful shops—confectioners’, a 
saddler’s with carriage-whips like fishing-rods, 
handsome saddles, and shining stirrups and 
bits, and a gunsmith’s in whose window was 
a real tiger-rifle. But we passed all these 
fascinating things as if they did not exist. 
Our first call was at Mr Yeadon’s stationery 
shop, where, in the lending-library, my great- 
aunt chose a novel by S. R. Crockett, himself 
a minister, she explained to my grandmother, 
who distrusted fiction. From Mr Yeadon’s 
we went on to what its signboard described as 
an Italian warehouseman's, a shop of most 
appetising odours. The Italian warehouse- 
man himself, a jolly man, chucked me under 
the chin and, when no one was looking, gave 
me a handful of sweet, green grapes, and 
whispered that I should eat them at once. I 
took his advice and did so forthwith behind 
the tall cask from which he had taken them. 
Our final call was on a nephew of the 
family’s, a wine and spirit merchant. His 
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great, dark shop was crammed with brown 
barrels, while all round the walls on racks 
were endless rows of bottles all lying down 
instead of standing up. In this shop were 
strange, sharp smells that tickled the inside of 
one’s nose. I should have liked to examine 
all the curious things in the shop, including a 
stuffed monkey, and to go down through an 
open trap-door to the cellar, a likely spot for 
smugglers, I considered. Instead, my aunt 
and I were bundled out for a walk so that my 
grandmother and her sister could disappear 
into the shop's back-pariour, there to have a 
glass of something with the nephew, my 
aunt said. 

The next twenty minutes were the best of 
the morning. We walked twice round the big 
church that stood right in the middle of the 
High Street, and along an arcade with shops 
peeping out from it and with houses on top. 
Church and arcade looked almost as good 
for hide-and-seek on a dusky evening as our 
own stackyard in autumn. Then we examined, 
at our leisure, the shop-windows we had 
passed by earlier, even the gunsmith’s, 
although my aunt said the tiger-rifle was a 
horrible thing. 


HAD hoped that during the afternoon I 

might play in my great-aunt's garden, where 
were numerous climbable trees and a wall 
along which one could run high above the 
roadway. But I had to sit once more at the 
drawing-room fire with the American books 
while the grown-ups dressed for going out to 
tea at the wine-merchant's, whose sister kept 
house for him. He himself would not be 
present, as his shop did not close on Saturdays 
till ten o'clock. 

Our hostess was tall, sharp-nosed, and 
sharp-tongued, and I felt so terrified of her 
that at tea I ate plain bread and butter only. 
Thus I could not consider the iced buns, 
sugar-coated biscuits, and cherry-cake offered 
me later. My model behaviour was, however, 
acknowledged by a gift of sixpence from my 
elderly cousin. I had behaved, she said, like a 
little gentleman. Nevertheless, I was less 
overwhelmed by this undeserved praise than 
by my growing wealth. With a shilling given 
me by my mother, with the Cathedral three- 
pence and this latest acquisition, I now had 
the sum of one shilling and ninepence. 

From the tea-party my aunt took me home 
at seven o'clock with instructions that I was 
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to go to bed. But she ignored these orders 
and sat reading S. R. Crockett at the dining- 
room fire while Bella and |, our mouths full 
of toffee provided by Bella, played furious 
shinty in the kitchen-passage with walking- 
sticks and a ball made of several of my 
great-aunt's best dusters. 


QUNDAY was like Sunday at home 
7 church twice, with an extra-good dinner 
between services. The church was that of my 
great-aunt’s husband, and I liked it much 
better than ours. It was warm, the pews were 
cushioned, and an organ played lively tunes 
our minister would not allow any musical 
instrument other than the precentor’s tuning- 
fork in his church. Moreover, the minister's 
sermon was unbelievably short. I sat in an 
excellent place out of observation at the top 
of the pew with my aunt next me. So, during 
the morning-service, when my great-aunt 
handed out extra-strong peppermints, I was 
able to slip mine almost immediately out of 
my mouth into my pocket. When the offer- 
tory-bag came round later, I found, as I 
groped for my collection-penny, that pepper- 
mint and penny were stuck together, and both 
had to go into the bag. Only when the collector 
had passed on to the next pew did | breathe 
again. 


( N Monday, our last day, my aunt and I 


were allowed into the town alone. On 
our way, we wandered through old, narrow 
streets to the banks of the Lossie, and there I 
had a glorious time throwing stones at floating 
things as they swept swiftly by with the sea 
waiting for them only a few miles away. I had 
never before thrown stones when wearing my 
Sunday suit. My sister could hardly be ex- 
pected to believe that I had dared to do so. 
After that, we visited the High Street again, 
and there I quickly spent ali my money. I 
bought, first, two enormous lead-pencils at 
twopence cach. With such massive aids, my 
sister and | should in future, I felt, do our 
school homework with ease. Then for my 
mother I chose silver-wrapped chocolate—in 
this I knew I should share largely. Finally, I 
purchased a pokeful cach of satinettes 
(violently - coloured sweets), conversation - 
lozenges, and acid-drops fashioned as ele- 
phants, camels, and other exotic animals. 
I was doubtful if my grandmother would 
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approve of all these purchases, and expected 
confiscation of at least the satinettes, but all 
went well. The reason for her good-humour, 
Bella told me, when I went to the kitchen to 
present her with the ‘conversations,’ in the 
messages printed on which she greatly de- 
lighted, was a gift of three bottles each of 
Glenlivet and Glenfiddich from the wine- 
merchant. This gift, Bella said, was now 
packed in our wooden box along with gifts 
from my great-aunt—Laigh o° Moray cheese, 
Burghead finnan-haddock, Lossiemouth kip- 
pers, and, solid in its smooth, honey-coloured 
crust, a magnificent example of Strachan the 
baker's finest black bun. 

Our train was at 1.15, but the usual cabby, 
as instructed, called for us at 12.15 sharp. 
This time, my grandmother allowed our 
luggage on the roof. By 12.30 we were on 
the station-platform with attendant porter and 
could see our train in a siding near by. When 
at length a shunting-engine brought it in we 
immediately kissed my great-aunt good-bye 
and took our places. But, although the 
shunting-engine uncoupled, my great-aunt 
would not risk sitting in our compartment 
lest another engine should surreptitiously move 
us out. Consequently, conversation was 
difficult, for my grandmother, on her part, 
would not have dreamed of leaning out of a 
railway-carriage window. At last the train 
prepared to go and, as we glided out, the 
grown-ups dabbed their dry eyes with their 
fine white handkerchiefs. I, however, showed 
not even symbolical grief. Four days in my 
Sunday suit had been more than enough 
for me. 


HE homeward journey went well. My 

grandmother, drowsy after the excellent 
meal we had had before starting, dozed a large 
part of the way, so that I was able, with my 
aunt keeping a firm hold of me, to stand for 
long stretches excitingly close to the window. 
Soon we were past Dava and racing down to 
Grantown, and then puffing across Boat-of- 
Garten moor to Aviemore Junction and 
Craigellachie Rock, the sentinel of Badenoch. 
The first station beyond Aviemore was our 
one, and as we neared it I was every bit as 
excited as when we had been approaching 
Elgin. In no time we should be on the plat- 
form, the train gone, and Duncan Stuart 
carrying our luggage across the railway-lines. 
Then into our gig and off at top speed—no 





one could ever hold Mick in when he was 
heading for his stable. 

And once home, and my mother and sister 
hugged and given their presents, I should be 
upstairs in a flash to change into my everyday 
suit. That done, downstairs two steps at a 


SHOULD LEFT BE RIGHT? 


time and out to the peat-shed, where I kept 
my biggest hoop and stick. Then, whacking 
up, round and round the steading shouting 
with delight, hens, and ducks, and turkeys 
scattering in panic before me, I should race, 
a little gentleman no more. 


Should Left Be Right ? 
Seeking a Uniform Rule of the Road 


FRANK HUNTLY 


i» Britain left is still to be right—at any rate, 
on the roads, although a United Nations 
traffic conference tried hard to persuade us to 
agree to a universal keep-to-the-right rule on 
the highways. Why, when the larger part of 
the world's traffic is to the right, do we still 
adhere stubbornly to the left rule, while every- 
body walks on the right? And is there a 
possibility of some indirect connection with 
the increasing tendency to left-handedness in 
British children? 

One of the last acts of the Ministry of War 
Transport (1941-46) was to outline plans for 
adapting the more revolutionary pre-war road 
projects to our after-the-war needs. Occupy- 
ing the minds of some of the planners was the 
conviction that Britain's rule of the road 
would eventually have to be altered to con- 
form with the bulk of the motoring world. 
This group, attracting to itself a not in- 
considerable bloc of righters, maintained that 
future schemes must take note of this fact and 
provide for the time when we would be 
compelled to make the switch-over. 

Then came the export drive. To meet a 
fast expanding demand from the dollar 
countries British factories had to adapt their 
plant to supply lorries and cars with a left- 
hand drive. This was an opportunity to 
revive the outcry: ‘In the United States, 
Canada, Russia, and most of Europe they 


drive on the right. 
to fall into line?’ 


Ought not we in Britain 
Well, ought we? 


ET us look at both sides of the problem. 
Against the proposal, you have our manu- 
facturers’ answer that all factories have now 
long had equipment for producing left-hand- 
drive cars for export. Change of the road rule 
would mean several awkward intermediate 
years with both types of drive on the road. 
With the old habit ingrained, motorists and 
pedestrians would contribute to an increased 
accident-rate. Thousands of traffic-lights, 
street-signs, and direction-posts would have to 
be resited, the banking on road bends altered, 
and public vehicles converted both as to helm 
and to exit platform. 

Hear now what the rights say. The low 
accident-rate among British motorists abroad 
and visitors here establishes that traffic 
acclimatisation is swift and simple; that when 
a car with a left-hand wheel is driven on the 
right the pull of the stronger hand is toward 
the kerb, instead of the middle of the road— 
which is a good fault. But the real basis of 
the argument of the rights is that as we are 
moving into an age which accepts the doctrine 
of ‘One World’ we must also accept the 
principle of uniform standards. Therefore, 
the sooner we make the change the better, 
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before increasing traffic adds to the difficulty. 
The modification is up to us because it is 
absurd for the English-speaking peoples to 
be divided on road policy. It is the lefts who 
have, relatively, the smaller number of cars 
and road miles 

Indeed, compare the right-hand with the 
left-hand countries and you find that in terms 
of cars and road mileage the right-handers are 
in a vast majority—some 40 million cars and 
44 million road miles compared with about 44 
million cars and less than 2 million road miles 
The countries forming the bulk of the rights 
are, of course, America, Canada, and all 
Europe except Britain, Sweden, and, until the 
Nazi occupation, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. The other principal left-handers 
are China, Japan, India, Burma, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Malaya, and the 
Dutch East Indies. In terms of countries lefts 
still muster a total not far below the rights; 
101 countries specify driving on the right, 85 
on the left. Thus, motoring from England to 
Sweden, for example, can be a prize muddle, 
and there is one country—-Hungary—which 
has quite lately deserted the left camp, to 
which it had returned in 1945, and rejoined 
the right 

Traffic on the sea and in navigated rivers 
observes the sensible institution of an inter- 
national code, which admits of no misunder- 
standing or muddle. Incidentally, it was the 
ever-possible risk of mutiny which made a 
ship's starboard or right side the more impor- 
tant: the steersman, for one thing, was always 
positioned on the right. 


NE may well ask why the rule of the road 
came to differ in the first instance. It 
appears that when the rule was made horses 
in England were, as now, driven from the box, 
instead of postillion-fashion from the animal's 
back. Most people were right-handed, and, 
carrying his whip in his right hand, a driver 
could hardly use it freely without giving 
frequent back-handers to a companion if 
seated on his right. It therefore became 
customary for drivers to occupy the right- 
hand seat. From that position, too, the driver 
could more easily measure the distance 
between his own right wheel and that of a 
passing vehicle. 
On the Continent, carriages were driven by 
postillions riding on the near, not the off, 
horse; hence the left-hand to left-hand rule 
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there. When the New World was framing its 
traffic regulations it adopted the Continental 
plan because at that time it did not wish it 
to be thought that it was influenced by the 
English. 

There is not much doubt that the British 
rule is the older. Saddle-horses were the first 
means of transport, and it has always been 
customary to mount a horse from the near, or 
left, side. By holding his horse's bridle as he 
mounted on the near side a horseman was 
better able to control his steed in the face of 
any traffic coming at it from its right—a fact 
that most probably originated the keep-to-the- 
left rule. Moreover, the horseman’s sword 
would be badly in the way if he climbed into 
the saddle from the other side. 

As every motorist is also a pedestrian it is 
in place to record how the rule of the pave- 
ment came to be the direct opposite to that of 
the road. When Pope Alexander VI cele- 
brated his jubilee in Rome about four and a 
half centuries ago he marked the function by 
a proclamation that all pedestrians must 
thenceforth pass one another left-hand to left- 
hand. In the brave days before guardianship 
of the peace had become the primary concern 
of the state everybody's first thought was self- 
protection. Most male citizens carried a 
dagger, which they wore on the right side. 
When passing right to right, it was a simple 
proceeding to draw the weapon, stab your 
enemy as he passed, and replace it without 
being seen. But the Pope's left-to-left rule 
made the witnessing of such an act a virtual 
certainty, and so gradually put an end to the 
pretty practice. 

Many Englishmen must have attended the 
Rome ceremony, and probably brought the 
regulation back to Britain, where it was 
adopted, and persists to this day. Gone is the 
need to carry a defensive weapon. To-day it 
is more imperative to ensure one’s safety 
against swift-moving traffic, and with the 
object of protecting pedestrians, attempts have 
been made to bring back the old left-hand 
rule: by walking on the left side of the pave- 
ment pedestrians would face oncoming road 
traffic instead of turning the back to it. Buta 
deep-rooted 450-year-old habit is hard to 
break, and so far the endeavour has virtually 
failed. 


IOLOGICALLY, involuntary movement 
tends to be right-handed. Unhindered, a 





walker will always veer unconsciously towards 
his right, eventually travelling round in a circle. 
In view of this natural tendency to make to the 
right it is sometimes argued that it might be 
wiser to give way to the proclivity, and to shape 
traffic rules accordingly—one more item in the 
line-up against the apostles of conservatism. 

In face of this tendency it is interesting that, 
although most babies are born ambidextrous, 
more children to-day are becoming |left- 
handed. The true explanation of the right- 
handed bias seems to be not that it is more 
natural, but that it is an age-old habit inherited 
from warriors, who always held the shield on 
the left arm to protect the heart and lungs, and 
from artisans, who grasped the object being 
made with one hand while using the tool with 
the other. The artisan, being also a warrior, 
would automatically grip his knife or hammer 
with his weapon-hand—the right. 

Mr R. W. Pickford, Senior Lecturer on 
Psychology at the University of Glasgow, 
writes that an extended study of the use of the 
left and right hands is being carried out in that 
university. He has collected over thirty pedi- 
grees of left-handed people, involving a total 
population of about five hundred. Examina- 
tion of these leads him to the conclusion that 
the peculiarity is fifty per cent more frequent in 
boys than in girls, but in those families having 
a left-handed girl there are on the average 
more left-handed boys than when no girls are 
affected. Left-handedness is least frequent in 
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children when neither parent is a cack, that is, 
left-handed, and it is next in frequency where 
only the father is affected. If the mother is the 
culprit, it is still more prevalent, and where 
both parents are left-handed, it is, understand- 
ably, most frequent of all, but not sufficiently 
frequent to infer that the tendency is a 
Mendelian recessive of the ordinary kind. 

Mr Pickford illustrates that in some spheres 
of activity left-handedness proves itself to be a 
gift rather than a disadvantage. For instance, 
a team of shipyard riveters may find a left- 
hander invaluable, reserving for him several 
operations which are awkward for the right- 
handers. 

Wisely, the old-fashioned ban on left- 
handed writing and table-manners is going by 
the board. It was based on the superstition 
that the left is the wrong side, the evil side. 
Moslems still honour the right hand with the 
important jobs — eating, fighting — leaving 
menial, inferior tasks to the left. Later, there 
developed a belief that to force right-handed- 
ness on a child was liable to cause stammering, 
squinting, and other defects. Whether this is 
really so may be doubtful, but queer anomalies 
do sometimes result from compelling a child 
to change from left to right. He may, for 
example, learn to write with his right, while 
still wanting to eat with his left, or vice versa. 
A boy whose parents enforced a ban for a time, 
then withdrew it, used a pen with his right 
hand but operated his pencil with his left. 


Snow in November 


With the autumn sky's 


Blue lakes wasting before my eyes, 
And, over my head, grey clouds like shutters sliding 


To fasten winter down, 


It would be easy to believe in these 
First seeds of silence, thinly sown 


About the leas— 


But for the sun, who, in one final throw, 


A richer largesse makes ; 


And all the lateral-gliding, lightly glancing, 
Loitering, jostling, dancing, 


Hurrying flakes 


So much resemble bees 

Swarming in golden light beneath gold trees 
That I have credence only for the humming 
I faintly heard but five short days ago. 


G. A. Squmes. 
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Royal Red 


The Centenary of the Street Letter-box 
in Britain 





E. A. 


N the 23rd November 1852 the first 

British street letter-boxes were erected at 
St Helier, Jersey. On this fact rests Anthony 
Trollope’s claim to their introduction. 

It is remarkable that an iron stump, in the 
middle of the street, without protection, 
should have had such a quick success 
Nothing has lost the letter-boxes their popu- 
larity. The outcry, when one exploded seven 
years after the erection of the first box, was 
short-lived. An underground gas-pipe leaked 
and filled the box with gas. When a night- 
watchman struck a match on the box the lid 
was blown off. Neither the man nor the 
letters was harmed 

Rowland Hill, in a rival claim to Trollope’s, 
stated that he suggested street boxes in 1840. 
However, the first London box erected under 
Hill's supervision, at the corner of Fleet Street 
and Farringdon Street, did not appear until 
March 1855. There was an ornate pillar-box 
in use for the 1851 Exhibition. There were 
six of these London boxes, placed at distances 
of about half-a-mile apart, on the route Lud- 
gate Hill, Fleet Street, Strand, and Piccadilly. 

Neither Hill nor Trollope claimed to have 
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invented the street letter-box. As early as 
1653 Monsieur de Velayer had placed boxes 
at the corners of Paris streets. They were 
intended for letters using the private penny 
post he had established with the approbation 
of Louis XIV. 

Mr Cowper designed the first London box. 
It was squat and square, standing about four 
feet high. The top was finished off with a 
large circular knob. It was complained that 
the box looked like a stove. A critic suggested 
that the circular knob was to prevent boys 
overing the box in a game of leap-frog. Still, 
an independent design was an advance on the 
public’s suggestion that boxes be combined 
with clock-towers, lamp-posts, and distance- 
indicators. 

In 1856 fifty new boxes of decorative design 
were constructed. The main box was 
hexagonal in shape. The ornaments were of 
brass, and screwed into position on the box. 
On top of the box a compass was inserted. 
In the receiving slit a Dutch tile was used to 
prevent letters adhering to the slide in wet 
weather. Inside the boxes bags held in posi- 
tion with rings caught the letters. 





boxes were sent to Edin- 
. They had an enthusiastic reception. 
Letters were posted in them in shoals even 
before they were ready. When the boxes 
were erected the bags and rings had not been 
received. The Edinburgh postmaster was 
obliged to arrange for collections from the 
boxes. 

The familiar round box robed in scariet, 
with its slightly domed top and serrated over- 
hanging edge, appeared in 1876, and was cast 
by Handyside of Derby. The round shape 
prevents the public knocking itself against 
corners. Moreover, there is less chance of 
letters sticking inside and being delayed. No 
ornament appeared on these boxes until 1930, 
when a few boxes were topped by a ‘Post 
Office’ pointer. 

Hall letter-boxes developed alongside the 
street boxes, but their numbers did not 
increase so rapidly. A G.P.O. circular of 1891 
is still requesting their general adoption. The 
size recommended is 8 inches by 1} inches. 
In reply to such a circular a certain 
noble lord wrote to the Postmaster-General: 
‘Am I expected to cut a hole in my 
mahogany door?’ 


E simplicity of the street letter-box 

system recommends it. A much more 
complicated alternative was suggested by an 
officer of the Royal Engineers. He wished 
that the mails ‘be shelled from point to point 
by means of a succession of cannon and relays 
of trusty bombardiers planted at suitable 
intervals along the mail-road.” This system 
was once used. At the siege of Neuss, in 
Germany, in 1473, a letter was actually 
delivered inside a hollow cannon-ball. 

The system which the letter-box replaced 
was slow and uncertain. Home and foreign 
mails were dealt with separately. 

Home mail was posted at receiving-houses. 
These, costly to maintain, were not numerous, 
even in towns as large as London. The letters 
were then carried by post-boys. These post- 
boys were the prey of highwaymen, the 
weather, swollen rivers, and fogs. They were 
often in league with the highwaymen and 
certainly without discipline. 

One express delivery covering 136 miles 
took 36 hours. The Postmaster-General of 
the day stated that this ‘was the usual rate of 
expresses.’ Contemporary critics complained 
that ‘owing to the illiberality of the depart- 
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ment, only the scum of both animals and 
riders could be obtained for the service.’ 

Overseas mail was dealt with by the ship- 
letter system. The safety of ship-letters 
depended on the honesty of the ships’ 
captains. Letters to and from places abroad 
were carried by all merchant ships, the only 
places served by official packet-services were 
France, Belgium, Holland, and _ Ireland. 
Captains declared incoming letters to the 
custom officers. They were paid a penny for 
each letter handed over. The letters were then 
delivered by a post-boy. 

Outgoing letters were arranged for privately 
between the sender and the captain. The 
letters were collected in coffee-houses, in 
various ports, in bags placed there for this 
purpose. The ship's captain was paid by the 
sender when the bags were handed over. 

The first approach to the street letter-box 
was a travelling letter-box. This was the bag 
carried by the bellmen of London, who rang 
their bells as they did their walks. The bag 
was locked and had a slit for receiving the 
letter. The bellman was paid a penny for each 
letter he accepted. His wages were poor. He 


made the greater portion of his income in 
gratuities from merchants to whom he gave 
credit at his own risk. Men of standing were 


sometimes assigned walks fruitful in pence. 
This service was discontinued in 1846. 


HEN by the experiments at St Helier 

and London the post-office officials 

were convinced of the popularity of the boxes 
they greatly extended their use. In fact, before 
the end of the 19th century there seemed 
nothing to which letter-boxes would not be 
attached. Their number in railway-stations 
was increased. They were attached to railway 
sorting-carriages. They were hung on lamp- 
posts. They were even attached to tram-cars 
just below the driver's cabin. Huddersfield 
was the first place to use these boxes, which 
were intended to give an extra late collection. 
Proof of the public’s esteern for the piliar- 
box are the attacks on them by insurgent 
groups wishing the public's attention. The 
Suffragettes made many such attacks. In 
1909, in Manchester, they decorated 250 boxes 
with posters headed ‘Votes for Women.’ In 
1912, widespread attacks on pillar-boxes in 
London and the provinces were made on the 
same evening. Ink, acid, and burning rags 
soaked in paraffin were used. In one box a 
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portrait of a prominent woman suffragette 
was left behind. This was not the last of these 
attacks 

In 1913 suffragettes exploded a post-office 
letter-box, destroying its contents and burning 
part of the building. It was left to supporters 
of Sinn Fein to blow boxes to pieces, as they 
did in 1921 


ILLAR-BOX red first made its appear- 

ance in 1874. The earliest boxes were 
painted bronze or green. Air Mail boxes, 
painted blue, were in existence between 1930 
and 1938. They disappeared when mail was 
sent by air at ordinary rates. By that time 
they had fulfilled their purpose: they had 
made the public air-minded. When the Irish 
Free State was formed, one of the earliest 
gestures of defiance of the administration was 
to paint all their letter-boxes green! 

The blue pillar-box was widely criticised. 
The red pillar-box has been, for the most part, 
an object of pride. The colour is often 
described ‘Royal red.’ Because of its success, 


many people have claimed with pride the 
credit for suggesting the colour. However, 
one critic, a Times leader-writer, felt that 
“there is something very militant and crude 
about bright-red boxes.’ 

To-day there are nearly 93,000 street letter- 
boxes in use throughout the country. There 
are 28,000 pillar-boxes, 9,000 of which are in 
London. There are 42,000 wall-boxes, and 
15,000 lamp-boxes. The boxes are sited 
according to public needs. Pillar-boxes are 
just over five feet in height. 

The size of the posting aperture has been 
determined by experience. The object is to 
provide a slot big enough to take the 
greatest proportion of fairly large letters 
without making theft from the boxes easy. 
No posting-box in existence will accept the 
largest permissible size of package. This is 
24 inches in length, 18 inches in width, and 
18 inches in depth. New post-boxes brought 
into use are principally to meet the needs of 
development areas and new housing estates. 
Pillar-boxes to-day are made at Birmingham, 
Mansfield, and Falkirk. 


Tent in Bengal 


A tent in East Bengal, set on a hill— 


Those days were best. 


Though this was long ago, 


I see the fierce suns flame upon it still, 
And the great moons that blanched it white as snow. 


Month after month a gold and crimson tide 
Floated the dawn upon the eastern rims. 
What would I give to see horizons dyed 


Those hues again? 


Their memory never dims. 


When noon rode high, with every creature mute, 
An Indian cowherd sitting in a shade 

Such magic drew with music from a flute, 

All the deep East was in the notes he played. 


Even the sunbirds, in that aureate air, 
Hovering, spiring like a rainbow spray, 


Quick to some sylvan secret whispering there, 
Perched, listened, and forgot their flitting prey. 


The moon arose immense upon the mountains, 
A stillness fell, there was no sound, no cry. 
Drenched in the silver foaming of her fountains. 
Beside my tent upgazing long stood I. 


Dupiey G. Davies. 





For the Good of the Poor 


J. D. LOVATT 


HERE are a thousand and more little 
villages on the plain which stretches from 
the green hills of the Malabar Coast across to 
the glittering waters of the Bay of Bengal. 
They lie there insignificant in the vastness of 
the land which spreads out into the distance 
on all sides—land which is monotonously flat 
and unbroken save by an occasional thorn- 
tree or cactus, or row of tamarinds shading a 
hot and dusty road. 

There are but few buildings in the villages, 
and none of them grand. There is sometimes 
a courthouse next door to the police-station, 
seldom a hotel, and never a cinema. For the 
rest, they are dazzlingly white stone houses 
with flat roofs and a number of shops which 
seem to be quite out of proportion to the 
number of the inhabitants. Around the 
villages, however, stand the farmhouses, whose 
occupants contrive to cke out a living from the 
terrible fastness of the land—a task frequently 
frustrated by the vagaries of the monsoon and 
which at the best of times offers a pitifully 
small reward. 

Periyatiruvanipitur is a village such as this; 
it does have a courthouse, a district magistrate, 
a police-station, but neither electricity nor 
sanitation. The village has few visitors and 
seldom any newcomers, with the result that 


everyone knows to the last detail the business 
of his neighbours. Among the most prominent 
members of this community were Mr Visnawa- 
thanarayanan, B.A., B.L., Vakil and Pleader 
and Witness of Oaths, and his colleague, Mr 
Srinivasaraghavan, B.A., B.L. Both men had 
drifted reluctantly to Periyatiruvanipitur after 
their moderate talents had failed to secure for 
them a foothold in the provincial capital, and 
for some time their partnership had been a 
very profitable arrangement, thanks largely 
to their friendship with the Magistrate. 
Nevertheless, shortly before prohibition was 
introduced, a disagreement had arisen re- 
garding the distribution of the profits and the 
partnership was therefore dissolved. It then 
became necessary for Mr V. to supplement his 
income. 

Unlike his erstwhile partner, Mr V. was 
well-covered; he was not obese, but he gave 
the impression of not having missed many 
meals. He was extremely vain, both about his 
well-groomed appearance and his intellectual 
capacity, and certainly he was compensated 
for what he lacked in technical knowledge by 
a native intelligence developed to an extra- 
ordinary degree. He was able to appraise a 
situation with acuteness and to assess the 
opportunities for quickly turning it to his 
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His was not a spiritual 


material advantage. 
nature 

Whereas Mr S. had suffered from smallpox 
in his youth, was unkempt, slovenly in his 
habits, and content to follow where others 
led, Mr V. was determined to get on. His 
hair was invariably combed to perfection, well 
oiled, and his drill trousers and shirt always 
spotiessly white. He was rather proud of the 
rolled-gold watch which he wore on the inside 
of his left wrist, and of the gold-topped pen 
and pencil which peeped proudly from the 
pocket of his shirt. The only questionable 
feature of his appearance was his feet, which 
were dusty and dirty, inadequately protected 
by his sandals, which caused him to walk 
sloppily 


HANCE had it that the Prohibition Officer 
appointed to the village to enforce the 
law was related to Mr V. by marriage. Mr 
V. was not slow to consider whether prohibi- 
tion might not become the source of the 
supplementary income which he was seeking, 
and it was during an evening when he enter- 
tained the Prohibition Officer that he decided 
to explore the matter further. ‘How much 
salary does Government pay you, dear 
fellow?" he inquired, sipping his glass of tea. 
‘Rupees forty basic salary, plus twenty- 
eight dearness allowance,’ replied his guest 
morosely. ‘Barely enough to keep my health, 
to say nothing of Anathai'’s extravagances.’ 
Anathai was his wife and mother of four after 
as many years of wedlock. 

‘Less than the second clerk at the court,’ 
Mr V. informed him happily. 

The stillness of the night was broken only 
by the crickets and the whine of a myriad 
winged insects gathering around the kerosene 
lamp. ‘Of course, | was hearty supporter of 
prohibition in my college days,’ reminisced 
Mr V. ‘But it seems a little hard on these 
fellows not to have some refreshment in the 
evening when they come back from the fields.” 

His guest did not reply, but, undaunted, 
Mr V. continued to consider the plight of his 
clients. ‘I've heard that a little arrack is good 
for the health. These poor fellows will not be 
able to work properly without it, and it's 
possible that the food situation will get worse 
as a result.. He paused, then went on: 
*Sixty-cight rupees a month. It must be very 
difficult—very difficult indeed! Unless, of 
course, Anathai brought you a little?’ 
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“Nothing else. Nothing else at all, replied 
his guest bitterly. ‘It's very difficult indeed.” 

*There is much to be said for both sides, I 
daresay,’ invited the lawyer. 

“It’s very difficult indeed,’ reiterated the 
Prohibition Officer, and after some little time 
he allowed himself to sympathise with the 
lawyer's point of view. He even went so far 
as to suggest that were Mr V. to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor then he would not be 
insensible to reason. 


R V. had a number of friends whom he 

did not hesitate to use for his own ends, 
and it was to the farm of one of them— 
Madasamy by name—that he went the next 
day. He had decided that the location of this 
farm was well suited to the purpose he had in 
mind. It would be an ideal place to prepare 
liquor and from which to organise its distri- 
bution. If there should be any complications 
arising from the enterprise, then he could 
always plead ignorance of the whole affair, 
and, if he were cautious, there should be 
nothing at all to incriminate him. ‘I'll try 
arrack first,” he mused. ‘If that goes well, 
then, who knows, I might try my hand at 
toddy.” 

It was not with enthusiasm that Madasamy 
agreed to his house being used as a distillery, 
but any doubt that he may have had was 
quickly dispelled by Rajama, his wife. 
Further, the palm from which both arrack 
and toddy are obtained is not cultivated in the 
district and the village had in the past to rely 
on the import of these drinks. This, however, 
was not an unsurmountable obstacle, as Mr V. 
explained to his friends. He had referred to a 
chemistry textbook which said: ‘The alcohols 
are a series of hydrocarbons with the general 
formula C,H,,,,OH. The first in the series, 
methyl alcohol, may be prepared by the dry 
distillation of wood. The second, ethyl 
alcohol, is present to a varying degree in all 
intoxicating beverages, and may be prepared 
by the fermentation of the starch and sugars 
contained in cereals such as barley. After 
fermentation, the alcohol may be separated 
from the mother-liquor by distillation. It 
iS, aS you see, quite simple,” he told them. 
‘There is really no difficulty for a person of 
the higher education.” 

“But how are we to distil wood?’ asked 
Madasamy, confused by the lawyer's erudition. 

“My good fellow, we don’t distil wood— 





that would be very difficult indeed. All we 
have to do is to ferment suitable material 
containing starch and sugar and distil that. 
You have a goodly stock of rice, I seem to 
remember—there was that little difficulty 
when your neighbour Muniandy lost . . . * 

“Yes, yes, I daresay we could put our hands 
to a little rice,’ said the farmer hastily. * But 
it seems rather wasteful.’ 

*Dolt, didn’t you hear of the profits to be 
made?’ asked his wife impatiently. 

*Then there is the machinery for distilling,’ 
Madasamy continued, ignoring Rajama. 

“I've gone into that side of the question,’ 
said the lawyer. ‘I've arranged for the black- 
smith to make me a still, and, in addition to the 
alcohol we can manufacture, I've bought up 
all denatured spirit and alcoholic preparations 
from the medical stores. I've thought of 
everything.’ 

These ignorant fellows, he reasoned, would 
not be unwilling to pay a little extra for their 
customary tot of arrack in the evening. After 
all, it was his initiative that would provide it, 
and his cousin, the Prohibition Officer, like 
everybody else, had to make a living. In spite 
of the overheads, there should be sufficient 
profit to compensate for his loss of income 
from the partnership. The people of Ger- 
many, he had read, for many years drank 
coffee prepared from roots. Why then should 
these fellows turn up their noses at arrack a 
little different from that to which they were 
accustomed? 


OME time after Mr V. had arrived at an 
understanding with Madasamy and his 
wife, the circle Sanitary Officer, who was at 
the same time Registrar of Births and Deaths, 
made a reluctant visit to Madasamy’s farm to 
investigate what was reported to be a case of 
cholera. He was an unshaven little man, 
running to fat, and approaching forty years of 
age. As he would tell you, he had been in 
Government service ‘since twenty years." His 
salary was so small that he could noi be 
expected to live on it. He did not. He 
dressed in a pair of tattered khaki shorts, a 
none too clean shirt, and his topee was greasy 
round the brim. Rajama, lying on her bed 
with an expression of acute discomfort on her 
disagreeable face, presented a case with ail 
the symptoms of cholera and, not delaying his 
visit, Mr Kesevan, for such was the officer's 
name, hurriedly returned to the village to send 
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off a telegram to his immediate superior, thus 
relieving himself of all responsibility. 

The disease spread rapidly, and daily he 
sent a report of the number of fresh cases. 
Strangely for cholera, however, the disease 
seemed to discriminate between men, women, 
and children, for whilst the men were struck 
down rapidly, the women, apart from Rajama, 
and the children were spared. Nor could Mr 
Kesevan report any deaths even three days 
after the first case. Nevertheless, this was at 
the time of year when the weather is hottest, 
the water supply difficult, and cholcra makes 
its appearance. The business was eventually 
raised in the Provincial Legislative Assembly, 
with the result that the village was placed in 
quarantine and large supplies of anti-cholera 
vaccine despatched. Mr V. cursed his luck 
that this should happen at a time when his 
newly-founded business was doing so well. 
‘Ah, well,” he thought, ‘fortune flows as a 
river." He adopted all the necessary pre- 
cautions and retired to his bed until such time 
as the epidemic should be declared over. 

The disease did not lessen in intensity, 
although the authorities observed with relief 
that it did not spread from Periyatiruvanipitur 
to the neighbouring villages. Within the 
village everyday life came to a standstill— 
most shops were closed, the fields were left 
unattended, and, some consolation to Mr V., 
the practice of his late partner dwindled away. 
This did not in itself impede the administra- 
tion of justice, for the Magistrate was also a 
victim and the court was adjourned indefinitely. 
Mr Kesevan was one of the few males to be 
left unsmitten, and it fell to him alone to carry 
out the inoculation of the villagers. Consider- 
ing this, and the small salary paid to him, it 
was not surprising that he should levy a small 
charge from each of his patients for the trouble 
which they were causing. He did not alto- 
gether regret the epidemic, and had calculated 
that he should make sufficient to carry him 
through to the next dry weather, when, with 
luck, there might be another visitation. 


VEN in Periyatiruvanipitur relations be- 

tween neighbours are not always tranquil, 
but the feud between Madasamy and his 
neighbour Muniandy—also a farmer on a 
small scale—was famous for many miles 
around and provided the chief topic of con- 
versation in most houses in the village. The 
two wives communicated their loathing for 
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one another to their husbands, with the result 
that when the crops had been sowed and there 
was little work for them to do the two families 
spent the major part of their days calculating 
means of ruining one another. The disease 
did not spare Muniandy, and the Sanitary 
Officer visited him in the course of his work 
of mercy 

Muntandy presented a regrettable spectacle 
to Mr Kesevan as he stood in the doorway of 
the house letting his eyes become accustomed 
to the dim light. The farmer lay on his cot 
groaning, while his wife was engaged in 
applying a mixture of mud and cow-dung to 
his head, and hot stones to his stomach. 
Neither Muniandy in his misery, nor his wife 
in her ministrations, was aware of the visitor. 

‘Ai-yo!" groaned Muniandy. 

‘Oh! The day that this misfortune came 
down on our heads.” wailed his wife. * Arrack 
they call it. That thieving Madasamy and his 
wife have poisoned you and every other man 
in the village. It’s a shame that old toddy-cat 
didn't die from the poison. Ai-yo-O!’ 

*Ai-yo!" moaned Muniandy, thinking of 
Madasamy and Rajama luxuriating in their 
ill-gotten wealth. ‘We shall take a case and 
be revenged.” 

Mr Kesevan withdrew in silence and con- 
sidered what he had heard. Arrack! So that 
was it. How dull he had been not to see it 
all before. Not cholera at all, but illicit 
arrack! As fast as his legs would carry his fat 
litthe body he hurried over the fields towards 
the farm of Madasamy. He did not herald 
his arrival with any shout of greeting at the 
door, but flung it open with a complicated 
movement of all his limbs. ‘So!’ he shouted, 
with arms outstretched in dramatic appeal. 

Madasamy and Rajama, who was now 
recovered, squatted on the earth-floor busy 
replenishing their stock of arrack. Around 
them were scattered empty bottles, and at the 
far end of the room stood the result of Mr 
V.’s negotiations with the blacksmith. The 
sull consisted of a forty-gallon petrol-drum 
and from it issued a length of piping of 
assorted sizes jointed in places with cloth and 
rope. Somewhere in the dimness of the roof 
it ceased its upward journey and returned to 
earth by a series of elaborate convolutions, 
disappearing into the kerosene tin from which 
the farmer and his wife were filling their 
bottles. Mr Kesevan strode over to the 
kerosene tin and examined its contents. He 
dipped in his finger and cautiously touched 
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the tip of his tongue. A look of wonder 
came over his face for a moment, then he 
expectorated violently. ‘So!’ he said, still 
more gently, and turned to examine the bottles 
in the straw-filled crates obtained from the 
medical stores by Mr V. ‘So this is what I 
find!’ he snarled at the culprits, who were 
studiously examining the condition of their 
feet. ‘Illicit distilling, and you've poisoned 
half the village to boot.” 

Madasamy removed a piece of dead skin 
from his heel. 

‘If you don't get five years for this .. . 
What do you say, Old Crow?’ the Sanitary 
Officer screamed at Madasamy, who, un- 
perturbed, went on with his toilet. ‘Speak,’ 
he screamed again. 

*Five years, pooh!’ scorned Rajama. ‘We 
are not without our vakil.’ 

‘You'll need more than a vakil to save you 
from this, Deaf and Dumb,’ sneered Mr 
Kesevan. ‘I should say you'll get nearer six 
years, and have your land confiscated as well.’ 

Rajama considered this for a moment, and 
then turned anxiously to her husband. ‘This 
vakil had better see that we are all right 
considering he let us in for it. And don't 
call me Deaf and Dumb,’ she shrieked at the 
Sanitary Officer. 

*So?’ asked Mr Kesevan with unconcealed 
interest. ‘Which vakil will be representing 
you, Cooking Pot? He'll have to be a very 
good one, for, on second thoughts, you'll get 
transportation for life.” 

Rajama, never having heard of the Andaman 
Islands, was not quite certain what this 
implied, but, she thought, it did not sound 
very nice, and looked to Madasamy for 
comfort. Her husband appeared to be un- 
moved by the prophecy. ‘It’s nothing to do 
with us,’ she whimpered. ‘This was all 
brought to our house by Vakil Visnawathana- 
rayanan.’ Warming to her explanation, she 
went on: ‘We could not stop him, for it was 
all brought here in the middle of the night 
when we were asleep.’ 

“Yes, that’s it,’ 
solemnly. 


confirmed Madasamy 
*We knew nothing about it until 
the morning when we found all these things 
here.’ 

‘Imagine!" exclaimed Mr Kesevan with 


heavy sarcasm. ‘The deceit of some people 
in incriminating innocent farmers. And I 
suppose,” he continued, ‘the arrack was 
distilled, and the bottles filled by spirits in 
the night.’ 





*Arrack! Was it arrack in the bottles?’ 
asked Madasamy. 

“Liar! Two-headed jackal!’ screamed Mr 
Kesevan. ‘Don't lie to me like that. You're 
not in court yet. Tell me,’ he went on, more 
gently, ‘for how much do you sell one bottle 
of this stuff that you do not know to be a 
poisonous imitation of arrack?’ 

“Sometimes five rupees, sometimes four,’ 
replied the farmer with pride. ‘That is to say, 
a full bottle, but it depends on the taste, 
which is not always the same.’ 

“You've put too much methylated spirit 
and varnish into this lot,) Mr Kesevan in- 
formed him cheerfully. 

Madasamy was indignant. ‘Not in this! 
That woman,’ he said, indicating his consort, 
‘did put too much varnish in the lot that 
caused all the bother, but we've been more 
careful since.’ 

*So, you admit it now, do you?’ asked the 
Sanitary Officer with glee. 

“Admit what?" asked Madasamy. 

“Admit making this stuff, bottling it, and 
selling it to fools,’ shouted Mr Kesevan, his 
stubble standing out and his brow glistening 
with sweat. 

“We've admitted nothing,’ said Madasamy 
lugubriously. ‘We know nothing about it at 
all, do we, woman?’ 

‘Nothing at all,’ confirmed Rajama. ‘As 
we've told you, it's all the vakil’s affair.” 


E room served Mr Visnawathanarayanan 
as bedroom, sitting-room, and office, and 
it was on his cot that he was now reclining. It 


was not, he reflected, a bad life. As much 
money in a fortnight as in a month at the old 
game, and that after securing the indulgence 
of the Prohibition Officer and cutting in 
Madasamy and Rajama. He was a little 
concerned about these two; not only had 
they poisoned the whole village with their 
bungling, but also he had a feeling that the 
returns they were declaring were not al.ogether 
complete. That was gratitude for you. He 
had taken them out of their miserable day-to- 
day existence, given them a well-paid job, and 
now they were robbing him. ‘A leech is never 
satisfied, and neither is the fire,’ he reflected. 
He felt a trifle ill-used as he watched the smoke 
from his cigarette rise in lazy spirals, and it 
was in this mood that he received his late 
partner, Mr Srinivasaraghavan, when he 
called to pay his respects. 
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‘So you see,” Mr S. was saying, ‘this 
Muniandy is very anxious to bring legal 
proceedings against that fellow Madasamy 
for selling poisoned arrack, and he insisted 
that you have some connection with the affair.’ 
He glanced out of the corner of his eye to see 
how his late partner was receiving this revela- 
tion. ‘I convinced him—for the time being 
at least—that he had hold of a lot of nonsense 
that would bring no good if he went on with 
a case.” 

‘That was very shrewd counsel,’ Mr V. 
replied, lighting another cigarette. 

Mr S. fingered the lobe of his ear, and 
glanced at his fingernails, which were very 
dirty. ‘It would cause a certain amount of 
foolishness if this business were taken up by 
a higher authority, and I am certain that it 
can be straightened out to everybody's satis- 
faction,’ he purred. 

Mr V. considered his position in the light 
of this development. Of course, he was safe 
in one way; they would find it very difficult 
to incriminate him. Those bungling fools 
would probably go to gaol, but if there were 
any personal danger he would flit. ‘Like a 
moth in the night,’ he murmured dreamily. 

*Eh? What's that? What moth?’ inquired 
Mr S. 

Mr V. did not hear. It would be a pity if 
the business were ruined just because of a 
fool’s revenge. It could be arranged, though. 
This troublesome Srinivasaraghavan was 
obviously angling to be cut in on the business. 
*The snake that has coiled round the leg 
won't leave without biting,” he thought. ‘Still, 
better than nothing...’ To Mr S. he remarked 
pensively: ‘There have been moments in 
recent weeks when I have missed your guid- 
ance. Is it not a pity that we have been 
estranged and that our partnership was so 
rudely interrupted?’ 

*I think that is an error that can be put to 
rights,’ said Mr S., smiling. 

Mr V. sat up on his cot to call for two glasses 
of tea to cement the rejoined partnership. ‘I 
have been thinking that Madasamy’s house is 
a little too srnail for the purpose of any expan- 
sion of my—that is, our business,’ he corrected 
himself, ‘and that perhaps Muniandy could 
take the overflow. Do you think he would 
welcome an opportunity to better himself?’ 

‘I am certain he would,’ said Mr S. be- 
nignly. ‘I shall speak to him of the matter in 
the morning.’ 

Mr V. thought fancifully of a large mono- 
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poly of business catering for the whole of 
Southern India, but it was while both lawyers 
were congratulating themselves on having 
handied the situation very well that Mr 
Kesevan, the Sanitary Officer, strode impor- 
tantly, and unannounced, into the room. 


HE lawyers looked at Mr Kesevan in 

curiosity, but when they saw the smirk 
of expectation on his face they regarded each 
other with understanding. ‘Good evening, 
gentlemen,” the Sanitary Officer opened, ‘I! 
hope I find you well in health—and full of 
spirits,” he chuckled. 

‘Please to come in. What can we do for 
you? Not in trouble, I hope?’ 

Mr Kesevan continued to smirk; he had 
rosy visions of a future free from money 
trouble. ‘I've been to the house of Mada- 
samy, the farmer,’ he said with a bigger smirk 
*He told me the most extraordinary story, and 
I thought I had better come and warn you at 
once, before the stupid fellow told it to anyone 
less discreet than myself.’ 

Mr V. looked at him bewildered, and then 
to his colleague for inspiration. 

*Tell us about it,’ invited Mr S. 
samy? 


*Mada- 
Madasamy? Is he that fellow who has 
a piece of land the other side of Muniandy’s 
farm?’ 

‘That's the fellow,’ Mr Kesevan confirmed. 
‘The ignorant man has been making arrack 
that has poisoned half the village. Cholera! 
Ha! I knew from the start there was some- 
thing fishy about the business. That foolish 
wife of his nearly poisons herself trying the 
stuff out, and then all the fools who bought it 
were taken sick.’ 

“And yet you were obliged to report it as 
cholera,” murmured Mr S., looking at his 
colleague in amusement 

‘That's a mistake anybody might have 
made,’ retorted the Sanitary Officer, feeling 
that his professional conduct was being 
criticised. ‘Anyway, | went round to this 
fellow's house, and | found a still, methylated 
spirit, alcoholic medicinals, and ten gallons 
of fermented wash.” 

Mr S. looked at his colleague sadly 
ignorant fellows,’ he began. Then he turned 
to Mr Kesevan. ‘Do you mean that he 
doesn't know that it is against the law and 
that he now wants us to represent him?’ 

*He may require you to represent him,’ 
said Mr Kesevan. ‘But,’ now addressing 
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himself to Mr V., ‘the fellow has some story 
about you being connected with the affair.’ 

The lawyers looked at each other in be- 
wilderment. ‘Connects me?’ said Mr V. 
slowly, and both lawyers laughed heartily. 

Mr Kesevan was not satisfied with the way 
things were turning out. ‘Of course,” he told 
them, ‘I said it was no use making up silly 
stories like that, but I thought it would be as 
well to come and let you know what he was 
up to before I reported the matter. We 
educated people must stand together in 
circumstances such as this.’ 

*l am very grateful for your consideration,’ 
replied Mr V., ‘but then you know how 
ignorant these fellows are, and how they 
make up fables with the least provocation. 
Goodness me, I've seen him only once or 
twice in my life.’ 

‘Of course! But, naturally, I didn't believe 
a word of it,” said Mr Kesevan with indig- 
nation. ‘Well, if you will excuse me, I'll 
be on my way and see that the competent 
authority is informed before the rascal runs 
away.’ He was not without hope of a satis- 
factory arrangement with the lawyers and 
went only slowly to the door. 

*Just a moment, dear fellow,’ said Mr S. 
quietly. ‘We won't detain you but for a 
moment. As a matter of interest, are we to 
understand that there is no cholera at all?’ 

‘Oh! None at all,” replied the Sanitary 
Officer, laughing. ‘None at all.’ 

‘But did you not inoculate everybody?’ 

‘Yes, of course. Naturally, everybody. 
Why do you ask?’ 

‘What a waste of Government material,’ 
sighed Mr S. ‘Another burden for us tax- 
payers.” 

It is unlikely that Mr S. had ever contri- 
buted towards the national budget, but his 
partner now understood his line of thought 
and followed up silkily: ‘I suppose the 
Government pays you a fee for each inocula- 
tion you have to make?’ 

*Oh, nothing but my salary. 
like that at all. But, why?’ 

*But surely you've been charging these 
ignorant fellows one rupee for each injection? 
Naturally, I supposed this to be the Govern- 
ment system of remunerating you for your 
public service.” 

‘That's a lie!’ shouted Mr Kesevan, who 
was now very worried. ‘I've never taken an 
anna. Why, that would be dishonest!’ 

“Would it? I had never thought of it in that 
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way before, but now that you mention it I 
suppose it would,’ said Mr V. 

Mr S. looked up from his fingernails, which 
he had been cleaning with a matchstick. 
“Several of these fellows have mentioned to 
me that they have paid you money. But it is 
all lies, of course. I see that now.’ 

“Yes, lies! lies! lies! Just like this fellow 
Madasamy and his story,’ laughed Mr V. 
*The things they think of!’ 

‘It's a lie!" screamed Mr Kesevan. 
can't prove it.’ 

“If it is not true, then naturally it cannot be 
proved,’ said Mr S. sententiously, and nodding 
his head. ‘But, even perjurious allegations 
can be most trying, you know.’ 

*Prove it! Prove it!’ 

“You never can tell, perhaps we may have 
to try,’ smiled Mr V. *We might be engaged 
by one of these fellows for that very purpose.’ 
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THE PROBLEM OF HIBERNATION 


‘It is much better that we educated people 
should go our own ways and ignore these 
things,” advised Mr S., who was not smiling. 

*Yes, it is always best to ignore them and 
avoid trouble,’ agreed Mr V. gravely. 

Mr Kesevan, realising that he had appeared 
on the scene too late, slapped his topee upon 
his head and opened the door. 

‘That's it,” was Mr S.'s parting advice. 
“Never invite trouble.’ 

The lawyers waited in silence for the door 
to close behind him. *We handled that rather 
well, I thought,’ said Mr V., looking at his 
colleague almost in admiration. 


Shortly afterwards, during his clection 
campaign, Mr V. was heard to say with 
considerable eloquence: ‘Prohibition has 
come to stay. It's done a great deal of good 
for the poor.’ 


The Problem of Hibernation 





PETER MICHAEL 


‘O the naturalist and the biologist, hiber- 

nation, whether regarded primarily as a 
phenomenon or as a problem in natural 
history, is of outstanding and peculiar interest, 
though, curiously enough, it does not seem to 
have been accorded anything like as much 
attention as, for example, migration. Perhaps 
its fascination is enhanced by the somewhat 
chastening knowledge that, as yet, no one 
knows just what hibernation is or how it 
originated. There are good grounds for 
regarding it as an adaptation, an expedient 
doubtless dictated originally by circum- 
stances which militated against survival, 
possibly at some critical stage in the earth's 
chequered history. Anyhow, it has become 
a means of escape—escape from the extreme 
rigours of winter, from the need to seek food 
when that food is scarce or mostly inaccessible. 


That those animals which now hibernate 
have always done so seems highly improbable: 
in contradistinction is the possibility that 
certain contemporaneous non-hibernators at 
one time hibernated but have since dispensed 
with the habit. Where do the so-called partial 
hibernants, or intermittent sleepers, fit in? 
They would appear to be of special interest for 
their, significance. Are they creatures which 
never completely adopted, or have not yet 
fully acquired, the hibernating habit? The 
reverse also merits consideration—that they 
are growing out of it, having become 
sufficiently adaptive to cope, by means of 
alternative expedients, of which migration may 
be one, with severe weather and scarcity of 
food. 

Quite probably not a few field naturalists 
would agree that, even within living memory, 
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more than one species has made noticeable 
progress towards ultimate abandonment of 
the hibernating habit; or is it, rather, that in 
step with increasing knowledge of these 
matters has come revision of earlier beliefs and 
theories? Even now, not all authorities concur 
as to which animals, taking this term in its 
broadest zoological sense, hibernate and 
which do not; as to which are total hiber- 
nators and which merely lie up, or indulge in 
the proverbial forty winks, during excep- 
tionally severe weather only. Harking back 
no more than a few decades, we find even so 
eminent a biologist as the late Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson referring in one of his excellent 
books, The Biology of the Seasons (1911), to 
the “true hibernation’ of the hedgchog. How 
many naturalists of to-day would deem that 
familiar little animal a ‘true’ hibernant, or the 
hibernating dormouse a ‘light sleeper’? 
There are many puzzling points about 
hibernation. For one thing, manifestly the 
phenomenon is not exclusive to any particular 
class of animal, nor, for that matter, to a 
specific type. Among creatures which regu- 
larly hibernate are insects as well as amphi- 
bians; fishes and reptiles; mammals and 
molluscs 


This, at first thought, seems rather 
curious, for some of these are backboned and 
highly specialised, whereas others are inverte- 


braic and much more primitive; further, both 
warm-blooded and cold-blooded species figure 
among familiar examples of hibernants which 
come readily to mind 

The term ‘cold-blooded,’ of course, must 
not be taken too literally: it simply means 
that the temperature of the animal concerned 
tends always to approximate to that of its 
environment or the medium in which it lives. 
Bodily processes, including the circulation of 
the blood, as well as parts and organs, become 
increasingly efficient—-more specialised, by 
means of division of labour-—as we ascend the 
zoological scale towards the highest class of 
all, the warm-blooded, sensitive, compara- 
tively intelligent mammals 

Yet, some mammals hibernate, while others 
do not; and the active, restless birds—-warm- 
blooded indeed, if not hot-blooded—form a 
complete class of vertebrate non-hibernants. 
As for the fishes, hibernation, like its summer 
equivalent, termed @stivation, is very rare 
among marine dwellers; indeed, some sea- 
fishes of northern zones carry on active life at 
temperatures but a few degrees above the 
freezing-point of fresh water. But some fresh- 
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water fishes certainly do hibernate or lie up at 
times: we have our quota of these in British 
waters. Secidom, however, does hibernation 
in their case appear to be complete or 
continuous. 


LITTLE illumination may be thrown on 

this perplexing problem if we take a look 
at some of the hibernators and at the same 
time consider the probable influences which 
impel them to enter into that peculiarly torpid 
condition. First—though this consideration 
is too often overlooked—it needs to be 
emphasised that wintry weather is not the sole 
factor; indeed, in some cases it may not even 
be the primary influence in determining 
whether or not a particular animal shall 
hibernate. Hibernation has for so long been 
popularly associated with the impact of 
winter's severities as testified by the falling 
mercury that it is all too easy to forget another 
major factor—food supplies. 

Weather, along with climate, which merely 
means, briefly, average weather, and the 
supply or availability of food are so irrevoc- 
ably linked that it is futile to consider the one 
while ignoring the other. Summer is the time 
of peak food-supplies, whether animal or 
vegetable; winter is the season when food 
becomes scarcest—not because no food exists 
then, but because what there is has become 
increasingly difficult to procure. Much of it 
is either concealed, quiescent or hibernating, 
whether above or below ground, or locked up, 
by frost, snow, flood, etc. In the subaqueous 
realm of the fishes, vegetation has dwindled to 
a minimum; many aquatic larve and other 
small creatures have sought the mud or be- 
come somewhat sluggish, though some, 
certainly, remain vigorously active. Life, in 
short, has slowed considerably. 

So, although a hibernator does, indeed, 
avoid the full onslaught of winter by becoming 
torpid or sleeping as it were next door to 
death, temperature of itself may not be the 
only cause. We cannot say for certain just 
what induces a bird to migrate, but we do 
know that, equipped as it is with wings and a 
generous amount of inherited instinct, it has 
the option to move on when food-supplies 
deteriorate. Like those marine fishes that are 
vouchsafed, within reasonable limits, the free- 
dom of the wide oceans and trackless seas, the 
bird can dispense with hibernation in favour 
of migration, whether local or more ambitious. 





Such unrestricted movement is, of course, 
denied many other animals, including most 
freshwater fish, though some of these are 
migratory species. But the tench or carp or 
roach that dwell in land-locked lakes or ponds, 
especially, can hardly emulate the example of 
the bird that wings its unerring way over seas 
as well as land, or those migratory quadrupeds 
that periodically cover impressive distances on 
their four strong legs. 

Few of the flesh-eating mammals resort to 
hibernation: food, if not always abundant, for 
them remains tolerably plentiful. We might 
contrast these terrestrial predators with that 
finned carnivore, the voracious pike. Is it by 
mere coincidence that most anglers regard 
winter as the ideal pike-fishing season? While 
fresh meat remains obtainable the pike hunts 
his prey, though when necessary the ‘ water- 
hawk’ is quite prepared, like the spider, to fast 
until better times come round. Mostly, he 
eats when his prey also cats: reptile-like, he 
makes a hearty meal calculated to tide him 
over for a period—a great help in times of 
sporadic scarcity. 

Do animals sometimes fast voluntarily, 
thereby conditioning themselves to the en- 
forced fasting which may later become 
necessary? This may not be so fanciful as it 
seems—and I am not, of course, suggesting 
that, for instance, fish would undertake such 
voluntary fasting consciously: the low level 
of piscine intelligence would seem definitely to 
rule that out. But some sort of voluntary 
fasting. perhaps actuated by certain influences 
or combinations of circumstances, could offer 
at any rate partial explanation for the other- 
wise unaccountably poor sport sometimes 
experienced even by the best of fishermen. 

Though the amount of food available must 
have its not unimportant say, it does seem that 
in the case of the cold-blooded animals 
temperature has the most significant bearing 
on hibernation. Once the temperature drops 
to a certain point, the bodily processes begin 
to slow up; and, as those vital operations 
become more and more re\arded, the creatures 
cannot help but hibernate, for torpidity over- 
takes them. Digestion is affected; respiration 
becomes so slight as to be barely discernible. 
With all vital processes slowed thus to what 
seems to us an incredibly low, even dangerous, 
level, such a fish as the ‘warm-weather’ carp 
becomes for the time being indifferent to cold 
—insensible, that is, through passive accept- 
ance ultimately manifested in torpor. 
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Tests have shown that some cold-blooded 
animals—for example, marsh-frogs—can be 
induced by artificial means to hibernate for 
periods much longer than is normally the case. 
And it is of interest that a prerequisite of 
successful hibernation in warm - blooded 
(homoiothermous) animals is a change to the 
cold-blooded (poikilothermous) condition. 
Wherefore it has been suggested that those 
mammals which hibernate are but imperfectly 
warm-blooded, and so relapse with relative 
ease into the more primitive condition. But 
scientists appreciate that much careful research 
remains to be carried out in connection with 
this significant aspect of hibernation as both 
phenomenon and problem. 


FSC, some incidental, but intriguing, 
problems which, in due course, patient 
inquiry and vigilant observation may help to 
solve. For instance, do fish when hibernating 
tend to be gregarious? This sort of problem 
is by no means easy to elucidate, since, even 
with the aid of special apparatus, observations 
can hardly be carried out regularly and 
intensively. or in ideal conditions. Concerning 
carp, the late Dr J. R. Norman has stated that 
these fish ‘spend the winter in groups, some of 
which may contain fifty to a hundred indivi- 
duals. They make a cavity in the ground and 
pass the time until spring huddled together in 
circles with their heads together.’ 

There are, it is true, occasions when the 
most astute carp-fisher regretfully concludes 
that the fish must be ‘putting their heads 
together,’ but | find Norman's statement much 
too dogmatic. On how many occasions have 
carp been studied while actually hibernating, 
and for how long? It is not possible to reach 
scientifically satisfactory conclusions as the 
result of isolated or sporadic observations. 
Nor is it now generally believed that carp 
remain torpid throughout the winter, irrespec- 
tive of meteorological conditions. Like many 
other h:bernants they evidently respond quite 
strongly to phenological influences, including 
fluctuations in water temperature. 

Another interesting incidental problem, 
regarding which, as Dr Malcolm Smith has 
recently pointed out, we could do with more 
information, has to do with the marked 
proclivity of some regular hibernators, and 
reptiles especially, to seek certain favoured 
winter-quarters year after year. Does some 
sort of instinctive memory guide them, or is it 
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a question of some hibernacula being pre- 
eminently suitable for their purpose? An 
exceedingly curious aspect is afforded by the 
fact that hibernation in such instances may be 
collective or even mixed, for sometimes more 
than one species—indeed, more than one 
class—-is represented by participants in 
this collective hibernation. Winter dens 
frequented by serpents have been known to 
attract animals which one would least expect 
to find in such incongruous company: odd 
bedfellows, beyond dispute, are the toads and 
lizards which not infrequently inhabit the same 
winter-quarters as snakes. Our common lizard 
has even been found hibernating with the 
venomous viper—one of its chief foes! 

A point worth bearing in mind is that, in 
some instances, winter lying-up haunts may 
be, as well, favourite resting-places to which 
the animals concerned retire to sleep, or to 
shelter from bad weather, at other times of the 
year: they may already be familiar for this 


Round the World 


reason, and are accordingly selected as hiber- 
nacula. This may apply even in the case of 
the lowly fishes, which are to a great extent 
creatures of habit, conservative in many ways. 
As numerous experiments attest, in some fish 
local memory, or an equivalent sense, seems 
strongly established. It probably helps, not 
only as regards choice of seasonal haunts 
generally, but in the selecting of those other 
resting or lying-up places to which fish 
evidently retire, time and time again, perhaps 
to sleep or when surfeited with food, during 
the warmer months of the year. 

Here is a thinking-point: Which is the more 
ancient phenomenon—hibernation or xstiva- 
tion? Some tortoiseshells, brimstones, and 
other butterflies seek retirement long before 
the advent of winter. In their case, it has been 
suggested, winter hibernation may actually 
derive from summer @stivation: they seck 
escape, not from winter's rigours, but from 
such heat as our summer provides. 


in Eighty Minutes 


The Radio Amateur and His Hobby 





KENRIC 


E are so used to switching on the radio 

and tuning in to our favourite B.B.C. 
programme that we are apt to forget that there 
are many more stations which we can never 
hear. These are the radio amateurs who 
operate their own transmitters on the short 
wavebands-——10, 20, 40, 80, and 160 metres. 
There are, in Great Britain, more than 8000 
radio amateurs licensed by the Postmaster- 
General to transmit and receive messages on 
the air. As interest in the hobby grows, this 
number is all the time increasing and is 
already more than double the pre-war total. 
Radio amateurs include people of all occupa- 
tions and all walks of life. 
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It is illegal to operate an unlicensed trans- 
mitter, and before a licence is granted an 
amateur, who must be at least sixteen years of 
age, must satisfy the City and Guilds examiner 
that he understands the technique and 
principles of radio and that he is able to draw 
and explain circuit diagrams. He must also 
satisfy the Radio Branch of the G.P.O. that 
he can transmit and receive Morse at twelve 
words a minute and that he knows the inter- 
national rules governing radio and what he 
may or may not do on the air. Such examina- 
tion is necessary so that no unqualified aspirant 
shall become a nuisance to himself and others. 
However, exempiion is granted to applicants 








ROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY MINUTES 


who have served in certain specified radio 
trades in the Armed Forces. There is an 
annual licence fee of £2, which allows the 
amateur to operate a station with a maximum 
output of 150 watts. 

Most amateurs are members of the Radio 
Society of Great Britain (R.S.G.B.), an 
organisation founded, under the name of the 
London Wireless Club, in 1913, the principal 
aim of which is to assist those who are 
interested in the sending and receiving of 
messages to and from other amateurs. Many 
names famous in radio, including Marconi, 
Lodge, and Fleming, have been associated 
with the Society, and it is the recognised 
negotiating body for all radio amateurs in the 
country. 

Transmissions may be made in either Morse 
(radio telegraphy) or voice (radio telephony), 
but for contact with foreign countries most 
amateurs use Morse. Although many foreign 
amateurs speak English, not all of them do so, 
and difficulties of language between amateurs 
scattered around the globe are overcome by 
the use of a code which is understood all over 
the world. and is the nearest approach to a 
universal language yet achieved. This is 
known as the ‘Q’* Code and is mainly used in 
connection with technical matters. For 
example, “‘QRM' means ‘Are you being 
interfered with?’; ‘QRT,’ ‘Shall I stop send- 
ing?’; and ‘QSY," Shall I change to trans- 
missions on another frequency?’ 

In addition to the ‘Q’ code, all amateurs 
use a mixture of abbreviations based on 
English. At the end of a chat an amateur 
might sign off: *TKS OM 73 CL CUL,’ which 
means ‘Thanks, old man. Best wishes. 
Closing down now. See you later.’ 

As well as codes, the amateur uses a number 
of slang terms. His equipment is his ‘rig,’ the 
room in which he operates is his ‘shack,’ ear- 
phones are ‘cans,’ and the Morse key is a 
‘bug.’ His girl-friend is a ‘YL’ (young lady) 
and his wife an ‘X YL’ (ex-young lady). The 
general public are termed ‘BCL’s’ (broadcast 
listeners) and armnateurs refer to themselves as 
‘hams.’ 

Each station has a registered call-sign—the 
one used by the Festival of Britain Travelling 
Exhibition was GB3FB—and the prefix letters 
denote the country of origin. Thus ‘G’ 
indicates British nationality. ‘VK" means 
Australia, and if an amateur hears the prefix 
*C’ he knows he is listening to an operator in 
China. 


. SL’ in the code-book means ‘ Please send 

me confirmation,” and when two 
amateurs make contact for the first time they 
confirm this by sending each other a ‘QSL’ 
card. These are usually multi-coloured cards, 
little larger than an ordinary postcard, with the 
call-sign emblazoned in large letters across 
gaudy backgrounds. Before despatching it 
the sender adds technical information about 
the transmission—clarity, strength of signal, 
and tone. 

Many of these cards are very unusual and 
give information in pictorial form about the 
sender or the area in which he lives. In some 
towns and cities the Local Authority supplies 
cards to any amateurs who wish to have them. 
These are generally associated with a mild 
form of advertising. Thus, the card issued by 
the Corporation of Birmingham shows the 
coat of arms of the city and a gear-wheel, and 
bears the words ‘The hub of industrial 
England,’ while the card put out by Rhyl 
carries a photograph of this summer-resort 
and bears the caption ‘The sun-trap of North 
Wales.” 

Other cards, more personal in approach, 
show a photograph of the sender or his family. 
One from a pilot with the Trans-Canada Air 
Lines carries an illustration of his air-liner. 
Some are humorous, like the one from an 
operator in Cornwall which depicts a pirate 
with a skull-and-cross-bones flag and describes 
the sender as ‘One of the Pirates of Penzance.’ 
The card used by a London policeman shows 
a constable and bears the words ‘Greetings 
from a London “Bobby.”’ These cards are 
exchanged with amateurs all over the world— 
even with stations as far distant as the one 
with the Australian National Antarctic 
Expedition Base on Macquarie Island. 

The amateur wallpapers his shack with 
*QSL’ cards and when he has made contact 
with Europe, South Africa, India, Canada, 
Australia, or New Zealand the R.S.G.B. 
awards him a certificate. The goal of the more 
experienced enthusiast is the much-coveted 
‘Empire DX’ certificate, which is awarded 
after he has contacted fifty Dominion and 
Colonial areas of the British Empire on the 
20-metre band and fifty on the remaining 
amateur bands—and to do this is no mean 
feat! 

Because of the difference in time in various 
parts of the world it is necessary to rise early 
to make contact with some countries. The 
keen amateur can span the globe in the hour 
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before breakfast-——he can, in fact, go ‘round 
the world in cighty minutes.” 

When once an amateur has made contact 
with his opposite number he has the freedom 
of the air, though there are certain restrictions. 
His conversation must be confined to ordinary 
non - controversial subjects and technical 
matter. Politics and advertising are barred. 
Also, an amateur must not monopolise the air 
for more than ten minutes on end and must 
not allow his station to be used by any 
unauthorised person; nor may he receive pay- 
ment for the use of his station. For any 
breach of these rules he may lose his licence. 


HEN the hobby was in its infancy an 
amateur's station was a very makeshift 
affair with bits of wire, coils, switches, and 
glowing bulbs all over the place. To-day, 
although about 95 per cent of all amateurs’ 
transmitters are assembled at home, they are 
more compact and mostly housed in neat 
metal cabinets, and it is estimated that an 
enthusiast could build a station, using Govern- 
ment surplus material, for as little as £20, but 
most of them cost considerably more than this 
amount. Receivers are commonly factory- 
made 
Some amateurs specialise in long-distance 
transmission and reception—*DX* work—- 
but, apart from the attraction of calling up 
friends in all parts of the world, many are 
concerned with the more serious work of 
research. These enthusiasts helped in the 
development of short waves and are now 
experimenting on ultra-short waves. 


Before the 1939-45 war many amateurs were 
members of the Royal Naval (Wireless) 
Volunteer Reserve and the Royal Air Force 
Civilian Wireless Reserve. During the war, 
when amateur radio was silenced, many 
amateurs who were not following their hobby 
in the Armed Services were engaged in 
electronic research and played a large part in 
the development of radar. Some of the work 
they did is still very hush-hush. 

Under favourable conditions there is almost 
no limit to the distance which can be covered 
by an amateur, and on stations using less 
power than a 100-watt lamp it is possible to 
pick up places as far apart as Brazil, China, 
and Tasmania. Some amazing results have 
been achieved, and the members of the Kon- 
Tiki expedition made world-wide contacts 
with a transmitter using only 6 watts. 

There have been many instances of amateurs 
helping people in trouble—airmen in distress, 
or even whole communities cut off from the 
outside world when their normal means of 
communication have been put out of action 
by floods or other catastrophes—and the value 
of the amateurs in this direction has recently 
been acknowledged by the Air Ministry. 
Pilots are now being instructed to transmit 
their S.O.S. on frequencies in the amateur 
bands if they are forced down and unable to 
get an answer on the recognised distress 
frequency. 

Radio amateurs are citizens of the world in 
the true sense of the term, united, not by 
politics, but by science, and are doing much 
to foster friendship and understanding between 
the nations of the earth. 


Winter Love 


This winter love, this unregenerate love 

That drags from summer into this sterile season 
Of fog and ice and the frost-blistered petals 

Of roses deluded by the autumn sun, 

What can it promise that the weary heart 
Cherishes it, nourishes it so long? 

Yet precious to the eye is the bare bough, 

The melancholy evening dredged with rain, 

And skies stained with cloud, and yet more blue 
Than those drenched with sunlight and shining petals 
Whiter than this snow that slowly falling 

Numbs the heart, which the cruel sunlight probes 
Into its old, intolerable pain. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 





The Holly Tree 





HUGH STOKER 


N the winter of the year following the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, and not thirty 
leagues distant from that stretch of the 
Channel where the first shot had been fired, a 
solitary peregrine-falcon quartered the down- 
land cliffs bordering Lyme Bay. At so great a 
height was the bird planing through the upper 
currents of air that from the ground it appeared 
to be even smaller than the diminutive green- 
finch, which rose and fell in flight as it tried to 
best the south-west gale that screamed in from 
across the troubled expanse of grey sea. 

The falcon, twisting its head, caught sight 
of the finch, and with a single pinion-beat, and 
an almost imperceptible twitch of a flight- 
stiffened tail, went slanting across the wind to 
a point some thousand feet above the smaller 
bird, and just a little behind it. Then it 
stooped, und half-folded wings, that no, longer 
supported, but only guided, the falcon’'s 
missile-like body, cleaved the air with thrum- 
ming, whining flight-feathers. Extended talons 
struck down the finch, and an instant later 
caught the tumbling, broken bird. A puff of 
feathers, swiftly borne away by the gale, 
marked the moment of the kill, and one of 
these drifted on to the wind-jabbled surface 
of a lonely dewpond, two hilltops away. 
Another, a small wisp of yellowish-grey down 


from the finch’s breast, fell trembling in the 
water-filled hoofprint of an ox. 

As for the contents of the bird’s torn crop, 
the seeds and berries which were to have given 
life to the finch were for the most part 
scattered on the open turf, where they were 
destined to rot away beneath the January 
snows. One half-pulped holly-berry, how- 
ever, fell among the gnarled and sheltering 
roots of an old and half-dead gorse-bush. 

Listen, then, to the story of the stunted 
holly—the story of the tree which eventually 
sprang from that blood-stained berry. 


ANY seasons had come and gone before 
the overarching evergreen foliage of the 
ridge-top holly had spread sufficiently to serve 
the downland sheep as a shelter; but there- 
after their small hooves puddied, and trampled, 
and steadily lessened the amount of loam 
about its roots, until one day, with a hollow 
worn beneath the tree nearly two feet in depth, 
the first kine were able to squeeze their way in 
under the matted boughs. 

Then came a summer with week after week 
of broiling sunshine, when even the salt- 
smoke and sea-breezes were uncomfortably 
warm, and only the cool, prickly leaves and 
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twisted, shadow-casting twigs and branches of 
the holly felt pleasant against the sweating 
backs of the cattle. Soon it had become a 
favourite scratching-place and refuge from 
the clegs and blowflies for the entire herd. 

By that time the holly was close on a 
hundred and fifty years old; yet still it was 
only twelve feet high. Twice as long as the 
tree was tall, however, its twisted, lop-sided 
branches stretched before the prevailing 
Channel winds like the supplicating arms of a 
follower of the Prophet kneeling in prayer. 
Its lustreless leaves were salt-encrusted with 
the spray and spindrift of countless storms; 
and with every wandering cliff-top breeze they 
prodded one another spitefully with their 
needle-sharp spines, and whispered hateful 
things amongst themselves, like old, old 
women who had lived too long together under 
the same roof. But with the onset of every 
gale they ceased their senseless jostling and 
combined to hiss the hatred they held for their 
common enemy, the wind. 

Apart from becoming thicker about its 
trunk, and more bulky in its greenery, the 
tree grew not at all during the ensuing years. 
True, it appeared to become taller, but that 
was because the cattle doubled the depth of 
the hollow at its base. They even exposed 
the gnarled roots, which were twisted like 
great, clay-daubed fingers entwined in anguish, 
so that ultimately the tree seemed to spring 
from the ground in many different places. 
Rabbits were wont to sport among these roots 
on fine, red-flushed evenings, heedlessly loping 
over the naked bones of one of their kind 
which lay scattered around the sprung jaws 
of a rusty gin-trap that had long ago been set 
there, and then unaccountably forgotten. 


~VENTUALLY there came a bleak Novem- 


- ber day in the year 1839. For once the 
bulk of the holly was leaning into the wind, 
which was northerly, with just sufficient easting 
in it to whet its edge. The weatherwise 
shepherd from old Granfer Tanwald’s farm 
down in the valley had sensed the threat of 
snow brooding over the downs several hours 
before the wind had begun to rise, and had 
immediately set about gathering in his flock. 
Two tumble-haired sheep-dogs had been sent 
streaking out across the turf to his whistled 
and shouted commands, their flanks heaving, 
their steaming breath streaming out behind 
them on the still, frosty air. 
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Before the morning was out, the sheep had 
been hurdied into a corner of the home- 
pasture, safe in the lee of a high-banked 
hedgerow. Shortly afterwards, the cattle, 
after restlessly snuffing the chill, rising wind, 
started with one accord to wander down the 
hillside towards the shelter of the farm- 
buildings, lowing mournfully as they went. 

The wind continued to rise, and as a strange 
cloud-formation welled up over the distant 
horizon the leaves of the old holly-tree began 
to flutter, as though in agitated alarm. Purple, 
and slightly luminescent in the poor light of 
the winter's afternoon, the cloud reared itself 
above the crest of sombre Pilsdon Pen, and 
then came careering across the tumbled little 
hills of West Dorset; and as it obscured one 
inhabited valley after another with the crape- 
like storm-curtain that trailed from its base it 
began to assume the strangely frightening shape 
of a great, squatting, blubbery-lipped toad. 

When the snow came, the wind dropped 
again, quite suddenly. To old Granfer Tan- 
wald, spending a day in bed for the first time 
in his life since being weaned, it was as though 
the sky itself suddenly came tumbling down 
outside the leaded panes of his casement- 
windows. Yet even though he was very ill he 
was filled with a schoolboyish feeling of 
excitement over the ferocity of the storm, and 
when the blizzard had abated to a mere 
curtain of whispering, sluggishly-falling flakes 
of snow he demanded that Barney, his eldest 
son, should clear his windows of the packed 
ice-crystals which were obscuring his view of 
the blanched hills. 

The job could easily have been performed 
from the inside, but that would have meant 
opening the casement and admitting a lot of 
fresh air, which, in the year 1839, was con- 
sidered extremely bad for an invalid. Thought- 
ful men of that time had decreed that one 
should breathe the same air over and over 
again if one wished to derive the maximum 
amount of benefit from it, and the fond 
progeny of Granfer Tanwald were not of the 
ignorant stamp who scorn the declarations of 
the learned. 

Therefore Barney, a man rising sixty years 
of age, took the long ladder from the granary 
and cleaned his father’s windows from the 
outside. He had finished this task, and was 
climbing down from the ladder again, when 
he heard an agonised shout percolate through 
the closed casement above his head. Fearing 
that his father’s last moment had come with- 





out him at hand, he half-slid, half-fell down 
the remaining few rungs of the ladder, and 
then, breaking all precedent by entering the 
front-door of the house on a weekday, hurried 
up to the sickroom. 

When Barney arrived there, the old man 
was sitting bolt upright in bed, taking scant 
comfort from his pillows, and no notice at all 
of the chromatic wheezing of his protesting 
lungs. He was staring out through the 
diamond-shaped panes of his windows with a 
dreadfully intent, almost baleful, glare. Yet 
Barney, following the line of his father’s gaze, 
saw that there was nothing in all that expanse 
of rolling white countryside upon which the 
eye could fasten. Nothing, that is, except the 
old holly-tree up there on the ridge. Black 
and strangely satanic against the virginal 
snow, it stood on the skyline as though 
flaunting its great age in the face of the man 
whom the local physician had declared to be 
dying. 


T was one of the womenfolk who, upon 

waking in the middle of the night and 
going to see whether all was as well as could 
be expected in the sickroom, discovered that 
Granfer Tanwald had left his bed. That his 
room was quite empty she was able to see by 
the light of the full moon, which grinned 
down with diabolical broadness from a now 
almost cloudless sky. Glancing up at the 
moon through the casement, as though seeking 
from it some grimaced hint as to the old man’s 
whereabouts, she shivered, and then, lowering 
her eyes, noticed that under its cold yellow 
light every shadow on the snow-covered hills 
had taken on an unnatural shade of blue, 
similar to that which tinges the blood of a 
hare that has been run to death. 

The Tanwald family were deep sleepers, but 
the rare to-do that the now thoroughly scared 
woman made as she searched first the upstairs 
landing and then the remainder of the house 


for the missing C\ranfer soon brough: everyone ; 


else from their rooms. Barney, as soon as he 
had learned what had happened, ignored the 
activities of the others and straightaway pulled 
on his boots and went outside to search for 
his father’s footprints in the snow. He found 
what he was looking for almost at once, yet 
refrained from calling upon any of the others 
to accompany him. There was, he felt, some- 
thing in all this which concerned him per- 
sonally. 


THE HOLLY TREE 


The footprints led first of all to the granary, 
from which he had taken the long ladder that 
afternoon, and where most of the smaller 
metal tools used about the farm were kept. 
For an instant Barney nursed a hope that he 
might find the old man in the granary, until, 
drawing closer to the door of the building, he 
saw another set of similar footprints leading 
away through the stackyard and across the 
home-pasture. Screwing up his by now night- 
accustomed eyes, he followed the line taken 
by his father, and was just able to discern the 
blue shadows of the disturbed snow trailing 
erratically up the side of the high downs. 
Hurriedly, he set off in pursuit. 

A little breathless, for he, too, was getting 
on in years, Barney gained the crest of the 
ridge and saw his father kneeling among the 
gnarled roots of the old holly. He was resting, 
with his left hand grasping the bole of the tree 
before him, and his right hand clasped about 
the handle of a billhook. Already, Barney 
saw as he drew nearer, the old man had 
chopped all round the bole of the tree, so that 
little globules of released sap glimmered in the 
moonlight like the eyes of mice caught in the 
gleam of a storm-lantern. ‘Come ‘ee, Gran- 
fer,’ urged Barney, using the name by which 
his father was generally known, ‘come ‘ee, 
us "ll finish that job in th’ marnin’.’ He was 
consciously humouring the old fellow. 

Reluctantly his father rose to his feet and 
allowed himself to be led back down the hill- 
side to his bed. ‘That tree’s been living too 
danged long,’ was the only explanation for his 
action that was forthcoming. ‘I don’t care f’r 
the way ‘tis f’rever peerin’ down at us. “Twere 
watchin’ the day I were born—but ‘twull not 
be zeein’ me lowered into me grave. . . .” 

Of course, it was his illness that had set 
Granfer Tanwald’s mind wandering like this, 
but for all that his prophecy was destined to 
be proved correct. Seemingly the lungfuls of 
crisp fresh air he had gained through climbing 
the hillside that night must have done him a 
power of good, for' by the following spring he 
was as hale, hearty, and troublesome an old 
man as ever he had been. 


HE ancient holly by that time, however, 
was already beginning to take on a very 


sad air. With its bark destroyed by the bill- 
hook, the tree’s spring flow of sap was unable 
to rise and bring life to its twigs and branches. 
Dead leaves lay rotting among the gnarled 
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roots, whilst a score or so, caught in the act 
of falling by abandoned spiders’ webs, twirled 
ceaselessly in mid-air, stirred into frantic 
activity by every passing breeze. The whole 
tree, in fact, was in its death-throes. 

Cattle, rubbing themselves against the 
holly’s lower branches, soon began to find 
that the wood snapped against their weight. 
Yet for season after season they persisted, 
until eventually the last and thickest branch 
fell to the ground with a noise like a whip- 
crack. The sound frightened them, and sent 
them bucketing away down the grassy side of 
the valley with raised tails and high-swinging 
udders; but within the hour they had returned, 
and their hooves began the job of trampling 


the rotting wood back into the loam from 
whence it had sprung. 

Indeed, even to-day, more than a hundred 
years after the story of the stunted holly was 
ended by a few deft slashes with a billhook, 
the cattle of Tanwald’s Farm may still be 
seen in hot weather to be gathered about a 
mass of crumbling roots protruding for a few 
inches above the bed of a hoof-trampled 
hollow on the Wessex Downs. 

Why this should be is hard to say, unless, 
perhaps, deep down in the inherited memory 
of the herd, there is the subconscious recol- 
lection of prickly leaves and shadow-casting 
branches scraping pleasantly over sweat- 
salted backs plagued by clegs and blowlflies. 


The Gentle Art of Indexing 


W. M. 


NOTICEABLE, persistent, and regret- 

table defect in most recent and present- 
day books of biography, history, topography, 
belles lettres, and reference is that there is no 
index, or, what is just as reprehensible, that 
there is an inadequate one. It would seem 
that many authors and publishers regard an 
index as, figuratively speaking, a Cinderella 
in a book's make-up, an item which, relegated 
to the back pages, is deserving of only scant 
care and attention. 

The indexless book has been roundly 
censured from time to time by various men 
of letters. A friend of Francis Douce, the 
antiquary, had a special curse for those who 
issued a work minus an index, where one was 
obviously necessary: he damned them ‘ten 
miles beyond Hell.’ Carlyle is credited with 
saying that a publisher who puts out a book 
without an index should be hanged. The 
Roxburghe Club, considering that trial ought 
to precede execution, proposed that the 
omission of an index, ‘when essential,’ might 
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be regarded as an indictable offence, and 
Lord Campbell, the judge, suggested that in 
such a case an author should be deprived of 
copyright. Then, to come to more recent 
times, when Lord Morley reviewed G. W. E. 
Russell's edition of Matthew Arnold's Letters, 
he was infuriated to find it indexless: ‘One 
damning sin of omission Mr Russell has 
indeed perpetrated: the two volumes have 
no index, nor even a table of contents.” Dr 
Isaac Watts was ready with a method for 
rectifying the omission of an index, remarking 
that ‘if a book has no index .. . tis very 
useful to make one as you are reading it; and 
in your index to take notice only of parts 
new to you.” 

The value of any standard book is im- 
measurably enhanced if it contain a service- 
able index. But the making of an index is 
not, as is commonly supposed, an casy 
matter. It can be long, tiring, and very 
laborious, and yet, unless an author himself 
has made his own index, the name of the 





painstaking index-compiler is never disclosed. 
Such ung. served neglect once urged a writer 
in The Book Monthly to comment: *Why is 
it that the erector of sign-posts through copious 
volumes gets so little public recognition? 
Those useful pages have involved much 
reading, skill, judgment in the marshalling of 
scattered references into orderly companies. 
“Index by So-and-so” in the forefront of a 
book would be at least as reasonable as 
“Wigs by Thingummy”™ on the programme of 
Hamlet.’ And equally appreciative is Isaac 
Disraeli. In his Miscellanies he pays tribute 
to the unrecognised indexer: ‘I, for. my 
part, venerate the inventor of indexes; and 
I know not to whom to yield the preference, 
either to Hippocrates, who was the first great 
anatomiser of the human body, or to that 
unknown labourer in literature, who first laid 
open the nerves and arteries of a book.’ 


HE Latin word ‘index’ means the fore- 

finger, an informer, a sign or inscription. 
William Mather in The Young Man's Com- 
panion (1710 edition) explains the sense of ‘a 
pointer’ thus: ‘Index is a Note like a Hand, 
with the Forefinger pointing out at something 
that is remarkable.” And Crabbe, in his 


poem The Library, recalling the labours of the 
old book-scholars, states that 


Minute corrections proved their studious 
care ; 
The little index, pointing, told us where. 


The obsolete English meaning is a table of 
contents prefixed to a book, a brief list or 
summary of the matters treated in it; also, 
a preface, a prologue. Cicero introduced the 
word ‘index’ to denote the table of contents. 
In Troilus and Cressida Shakespeare uses the 
word in this now obsolete English meaning 
when he makes Nestor, the Grecian com- 
mander, declare: 


And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 

Of things to come at large. 


For many years the word ‘index’ had keen 
competition with such synonyms as ‘calen- 
dar,’ ‘catalogue,’ ‘inventory,’ ‘summary,’ and 
‘syllabus,’ but its longest struggle was with 
the word ‘table.’ A table of contents and an 
index remained for long interchangeable, table 
being the usual English term. What have 
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been considered the earliest forms of index 
occur in Provinciale (1433) by William 
Lyndewode, Bishop of St Davids, which has 
several indexes. Shortly after the publication 
of that work, indexes became common, but 
they were not thoroughly naturalised until the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

Passing on to the 18th century, we find the 
practice of drawing up indexes of sentiments 
and opinions, as distinguished from facts, and 
there is a quaint poetical index to the /liad 
in Pope’s Homer, giving all the places in 
which similes are used. That even a novel 
should be provided with an index was the 
opinion of no less a person than Dr Johnson, 
who, writing to Samuel Richardson on 9th 
March 1751, about Clarissa Harlowe, informed 
him of the idea in these words: ‘I wish you 
would add an index rerum that, when the 
reader recollects any incident, he may easily 
find it, which at present he cannot do unless 
he knows in which volume it is told; for 
Clarissa is not a performance to be read with 
eagerness, and laid aside for ever; but will 
be occasionally consulted by the busy, the 
aged, and the studious; and therefore I beg 
that this edition, by which I suppose posterity 
is to abide, may want nothing that can 
facilitate its use.’ If Richardson did not 
compile an actual index, at any rate he added 
to each volume of the novel, in its fourth 
edition (1751), a table of all the passages 
worth remembering; and, as the novel ran 
to seven volumes, naturally the table extended 
to a considerable length. He also furnished 
his Sir Charles Grandison with a copious 
“Index, Historical and Characteristical,’ as 
well as with one to the ‘Similes and Allusions.’ 

After all, there is something to be said for 
Dr Johnson's suggestion. A sound biography 
is not really complete without an index. So 
why should a standard novel? The great 
characters of fiction, some of whom have more 
interesting lives than the subjects of many 
biographies, ave quite worthy of being indexed. 
As Disraeli said in his speech at the Royal 
Literary Fund dinner in 1868: ‘Without 
books those imaginary characters, as they are 
called, but which are really much more vital 
and substantial than half our acquaintances, 
would no longer exist. There would be no 
Hamlets, no Don Quixotes, no Falstaffs.’ All 
the same, for a present-day novelist to supply 
his books with an index might savour some- 
what of presumptuousness. Perhaps it is 
time enough to consider an index when a 
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work of fiction has been sanctioned by 
posterity. 

The later meaning of index, the one with 
which we are familiar, is an alphabetical list, 
placed usually at the end of a book, of the 
names, subjects, etc., appearing in it, with 
indication of the place in which they occur. 
In modern times there has been great pro- 
gress in indexing, especially since the founda- 
tion, in 1877, of the Index Society, while the 
author and subject card-indexes of the im- 
portant libraries have done much to advance 
the art 


GOOD indexer will show his quality by 

being impartial, by maintaining pro- 
portion, and by selecting the best catchwords 
or titles for his headings, which should be 
those that the reader is most likely to seek. 
Cross-references ought not to be spared; they 
are extremely advantageous when the entries 
are long, but they should be introduced with 
judgment and discretion. William Morris, 


the poet, used to make fun of the futility of 
certain cross-references. For instance, when 
he was coping with an old English manuscript 
he came on a difficult expression—namely, 


‘the bung of a thrub chandler,’ which was 
left unexplained. In the index under *‘ Bung’ 
there was a_ cross-reference to ‘Thrub 
Chandler,” and under *‘Thrub Chandler’ 
another back to ‘Bung,’ and the lexico- 
graphers have never elucidated what kind of 
barrel a ‘thrub chandler’ was. Again, the 
index to Ford's Handbook for Travellers in 
Spain contains the amusing cross-reference: 
“Wellington, see Duke.’ An indiscriminate 
use of the cross-reference may lead to con- 
fusion, as when two persons are transformed 
into one, which sometimes results in the 
character of an innocent person suffering. 
As evidence, in the index to Familiar Letters 
of Sir Walter Scott there are three references 
under ‘Lady Charlotte Campbell,” one of 
which is to a Lady C . really intended for 
the notorious Lady Conyngham, mistress of 
George IV. 

References to one man should appear under 
one heading, and not be separated under his 
various names or titles. A glaring example 
of the latter method is found in the index to 
Scott's edition of Swift's Works, containing 
638 references to Harley, Earl of Oxford. 
These are arranged thus: 227 under Harley, 
Robert; 111 under Oxford, Lord; and 300 
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under Treasurer (Lord Oxford). That is 
confusing enough, but a block list of references 
after a proper name is completely bewildering. 
In Samuel Ayscough’s index to the Gentleman's 
Magazine all references under one surname 
are placed together without providing the 
Christian name. As there are 2411 entries 
under Smith, it has been estimated that to 
find a particular Smith would take the peruser 
8 days of 10 hours a day. That is one of 
several things not to do in index-making. 

A most heinous practice is that of following 
a subject-heading by a long string of page 
numbers without any indication of what you 
will find on these respective pages. Bad 
indexing marred Scott's edition of Dryden's 
Works, and when Saintsbury came to re-edit 
the work he had to amend a haphazard index. 
In an ‘Editor’s Postscript’ he declared: ‘I 
have spent a good deal of time and trouble 
on the Index. It was in Scott's original very 
full but rather capriciously arranged; and 
perhaps a considerable number of the entries 
might have been removed without loss. I 
have, however, made a point of omitting 
nothing except such things . . . as are not 
applicable to this edition; and an exceedingly 
small number of items which were unverifiable 
owing to some clerical or printer's error. The 
rest I have “transpaged" multa gemens, but I 
trust not inaccurately; and I have corrected 
divers confusions to which the ordinary 
index-maker is liable. For which reason it ts 
desirable that, disgusting as the work is, every 
author or editor should do it himself.’ 

It is not always successful, however, when 
authors attempt to do their own indexing, 
and some, indeed, have had a positive aversion 
to it. David Hume was only too glad if 
another person undertook the task for him, 
a task, he asserted, ‘for which I know myself 
to be very unfit." On the other hand, Sir 
James Paget, the great surgeon, not only 
compiled indexes, but delighted in doing so. 
Again, although Ruskin sometimes nibbled 
at indexing his collected works, he lacked 
time to carry it out. 

Leigh Hunt approached the matter in an 
amusing fashion in ‘A Word upon Indexes’ 
in his journal, The Indicator, to the original 
edition of which an index was supplied. 
*Index-making,’ he wrote, ‘has been held to 
be the driest as well as lowest species of 
writing. We shall not dispute the humbleness 
of it; but since we have had to make an index 
ourselves, we have discovered that the task 





need not be so very dry. . . . We remember 
how we imagined we should feel some day, 
if ever our name should appear in the list of 
Hs; as thus, Home, Howard, Hume, 
Humiades ———. The poets would have been 
better, but then the names, though perhaps 
less unfitting, were not so flattering; as for 
instance Halifax, Hammond, Harte, Hughes 
——. We did not like to come after Hughes.’ 
Another man of letters who did not find 
indexing too irksome was Lord Macaulay. 
He was surely one of the youngest indexers 
on record, for at the age of fifteen he made 
an index to a volume of the Christian Observer. 
Introducing it to Hannah More's notice, he 
remarked: *Index-making, though the lowest, 
is not the most useless round in the ladder of 
literature; and I pride myself upon being 
able to say that there are many readers of the 
Christian Observer who could do without 
Walter Scott's works, but not without those 
of your affectionate friend.’ Report has it 
that, later in life, the Whig historian said to 
his publisher: ‘Let no damned Tory index 
my History.’ 


NCONSCIOUS humour often plays a 
part in bad indexing, as, for instance, in 
the well-known item in a law book: ‘Best, 
Mr Justice, his great mind, 101.’ On turning 
to the specified page, there is stated: ‘Mr. 
Justice Best said he had a great mind to 
commit the man for trial." Another example 
is an extract from the index of Fors Clavigera, 
wherein Ruskin had written: ‘If you have 
to obey the whip as a bad hound, because you 
have no nose, like the members of the present 
House of Commons, it is a very humble form 
of menial service indeed.” The indexer 
curtailed the passage into this: ‘House of 
Commons, its members have no noses, 28.’ 
But intentional humour has also sometimes 
crept into indexes. In the index which 
Samuel Butler made for his Evolution, Old 
and New he evidently enjoyed inserting this 
entry referring to a pet aversion: ‘Genius, 
Mr Allen says I am a, 388." The same kind 
of humour enlivens the index to Lowell's 
Biglow Papers with such items as: ‘Adam, 
eldest son of, respected’; ‘Babel, probably 
the first congress’; ‘Caesar... his Veni, 
Vidi, Vici censured for undue prolixity’; 
‘Castles, Spanish, comfortable accommoda- 
tion in’; ‘Eating Words, habit of, convenient 
in time of famine’; ‘Charles I, accident to his 
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neck’; ‘Missionaries, useful to alligators, 
culinary liabilities of’; and * Writing, danger- 
ous to reputation." 

Blunders have revealed many amusing 
specimens. In the 1858 edition of John 
Capgrave’s A Chronicle of England, for 
instance, there is reference to the ‘lond of 
Jude,’ but the last word has been misspelt 
‘Inde,’ a misprint caused by reading ‘I’ for 
‘J’ and ‘n’ for ‘u.’ To make matters worse, 
the index gives this curious information under 
“I’: ‘India... conquered by Judas Maccabeus 
and his brethren, 56.’ 

Occasionally, too great cleverness in in- 
dexing can produce blunders as readily as 
ignorance. A case in point occurs in the 
index to the catalogue of the Fétis Music 
Library at Brussels. Reference is given to 
Dumas (Alexandre) pére, and Dumas (Alex- 
andre) fils. The musician who consults the 
work, expecting to find some musical con- 
nection with the two famous French authors, 
will be disappointed to discover that the 
references are to reports of legal proceedings 
brought by the firm of Alexandre pére et fils, 
well-known harmonium-makers, against a 
rival firm. 

It is not every expert in indexing who can 
boast of the amazing knowledge of Dr 
Nonentity, the metaphysician in Goldsmith's 
The Citizen of the World. Considered a 
profound scholar, ‘he generally spreads 
himself before the fire,’ we read, ‘sucks his 
pipe, talks little, drinks much, and is reckoned 
very good company. I'm told he writes 
indexes to perfection . . . and draws up an 
answer to any book upon twenty-four hours 
warning.” 


y .- enumerate the many fine indexes in the 
past would require more space than is 
here available, but two model indexes may 


be mentioned. One was supplied for 
Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
in which the particulars of Macaulay’s life 
and work in India are given under * India’; 
localities in London under ‘London’; various 
newspapers under ‘Newspapers’; certain 
French and Italian towns visited by Macaulay 
under their respective countries, and so on. 
The other model index is the complete one 
to Dr Birkbeck Hill's edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, an index which may be said 
to be a delightful companion to the book. 
In his Preface Dr Hill explained his methods. 
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He facilitated the reader's researches by an 
alphabetical arrangement in the separate 
entries under each heading, and certain sub- 
jects are grouped together. Under ‘ America,’ 
‘France, ‘Ireland,” ‘London,’ ‘Oxford,’ 
‘Paris,’ and ‘Scotland’ there are found all 
the references to those subjects. ‘One im- 
portant but intentional omission I must 
justify,” he states. ‘In the case of the quota- 
tions in which my notes abound I have not 
thought it needful in the Index to refer to 
the book unless the eminence of the author 
required a separate and a second entry. My 


labour would have been increased beyond all 
endurance and my Index have been swollen 
almost into a monstrosity had I always referred 
to the book as well as to the matter which 
was contained in the passage that I extracted. 
Though in such a variety of subjects there 
must be many omissions, yet I shall be greatly 
disappointed if actual errors are discovered.” 
These words give us, I think, the true attitude 
of a model indexer, and Hill's index has been 
deservedly praised as ‘a monument of industry 
and completeness’ by Thomas Seccombe in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 


Titanium—Metal of the Future 





a. &. 


ORE than a century and a half ago—in 
1789, to be exact—an amateur scientist 
in Cornwall, the Rev. William Gregor, dis- 
covered a new element in a black sand at 
Manaccan. He did not isolate the element, 
but this was done independently four years 
later by a German chemist, Klaproth, who 
found the element was a shiny metal and 
christened it ‘titanium.” He chose the name, 
not because the metal suggested Titania, 
queen of the fairies, but because he found it 
combined with other elements with titanic 
chemical strength, making it extremely difficult 
to prepare as a pure metal. 

The years passed and titanium proved to be 
one of the most plentiful elements in the 
earth's crust, more abundant than nickel, 
chromium, tungsten, vanadium, and the other 
metals which gave an apparently endless series 
of steel alloys with special and desirable 
qualities. Still, titanium remained a laboratory 
curiosity. The reason was that although 
titanium had been estimated to form as much 
as one part in two hundred of the whole 
earth's crust, representing countless billions 
of tons of the metal, it was found extremely 
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difficult to isolate the metal from its ores. Its 
scarcity in metallic form meant that little work 
was done on its possible value to industry. 
Now, almost suddenly, titanium is being 
talked about as the metal of the future. The 
name will become as familiar, perhaps, as 
aluminium and magnesium, which have long 
emerged from the laboratory curiosity stage 
to the raw material of industry position. The 
United States has announced that it hopes to 
get seven times as much titanium in 1952 as 
it used in 1951. To meet the call for 3000 
tons of titanium for the United States, ten 
new blast-furnaces are planned in Quebec, 
where there are rich deposits of a titanium 
ore. Promising deposits of titanium ore have 
also been found about fifty miles north of 
Montreal, and the United States pressure for 
the metal may result in these being exploited. 
It is interesting to recall that the early 
settlers in Canada mistook the black titanium 
ore called ilmenite for coal and were bitterly 
disappointed when it refused to burn. 
Ilmenite is a compound of titanium, iron, and 
oxygen, and a typical blast-furnace with a 
capacity of 150 tons a day will produce about 
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1700 tons of iron and an equal quantity of 
titanium slag a year. The other common ore 
of titanium is rutile, used by Klaproth. From 
Australia, the Bureau of Mineral Resources 
recently announced that in the course of 
search for radioactive minerals it had dis- 
covered the biggest known deposits of titanium 
ores in the world and that a plant would soon 
begin large-scale operation. A feature of the 
preparation of the metal from its ores is the 
high temperature required—titanium itself 
melts at about 1850 degrees Cent., compared 
with about 1525 degrees for iron—and the 
difficulty of removing the natural impurities is 
shown by the fact that pure titanium was not 
prepared until 1910. 


HY the sudden interest in this metal? 

The answer is that, although titanium 
is about twice as heavy as aluminium, it is 
much lighter than steel and is stronger under 
certain conditions. The strength of a metal 
depends on its temperature, and developments 
in aviation call for alloys which have good 
properties at comparatively high temperatures. 
The need is not only in connection with jet- 
engines themselves, but also with surface 
structures at the speeds which jet-engines have 
made possible. We have become familiar 
with the difficulties of the sonic barrier as a 
plane passes the speed of sound. Not less 
important is the thermal barrier, which is the 
result of friction with the air at very high 
speeds. The heating that occurs mounts 
rapidly with speed. Hitherto, at speeds of 
five or six hundred miles an hour it has been 
possible to overlook any slight reduction in 
strength of the materials used because of 
heating up. At speeds twice that of sound it 
will certainly not be possible to do so, and one 
solution offered for the problem is coating 
the plane with titanium, which is much stronger 
at high temperatures. 

The saving in weight is also valuable. It is 
estimated that titanium can save up to one 
ton in the weight of a modern bomber, which 
means that greater range or heavier armament 
become possible. Its alloys have been found to 
have good qualities as armour and may be de- 
manded by the designers of tanks, who are 
always faced with the problem of securing 
great strength without any increase in total 
weight. Titanium is also said to have good 
resistance to corrosion and this may attract 
the attention of naval designers and, indeed, 


of designers of every sort of arms and equip- 
ment where saving weight without sacrificing 
strength can be valuable. The use of titanium 
from several different points of view in the 
atomic cagines now being constructed or 
designed in the U.S.A. for submarines and 
aircraft is obvious. 

Any really large-scale use of titanium, such 
as the description ‘metal of the future’ 
implies, must, however, depend upon the 
discovery of some more economical method 
of separating the metal from its ores. For 
certain specialised purposes in armament, 
expense may not be of first importance, but at 
its present cost titanium could not compete 
with steels in industry generally. Although it 
is so abundant in the earth's crust, the metal 
is usually so dispersed that extracting it is out 
of the question. It is necessary to use special 
minerals in which the amount of titanium is 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. These 
ores at the moment are about three times the 
cost of iron ore and the cost of producing 
the metal is greater than that of producing 
steel. Nevertheless, as in the case of other 
once rare metals, demand may result in the 
discovery of much more economical ores and 
deposits and cheaper methods of separation. 

Although the use of titanium as a metal is 
relatively new, the ores and artificially-pre- 
pared titanium dioxide have been used in 
considerable amounts. The ores have been 
used as electrodes for arc-lamps and titanium 
dioxide was developed extensively between 
the wars as a pigment. If few people have 
seen metallic titanium, most have seen 
titanium dioxide without realising it. The 
First World War created the demand for 
substances that would form a dense and 
effective smoke-screen. Titanium dioxide is 
a white powder which has the property cf 
dividing into extremely minute particles. 
These particles have in turn the property of 
reflecting light to a very high degree, which 
means that they are extremely opaque in 
spite of their size. These dual properties, 
together with the fact that a compound of 
titanium with chlorine could be easily pre- 
pared from the ores and reacted with moisture 
to form titanium dioxide, resulted in it being 
adopted for smoke-screens. The ‘ink’ of the 
skywriter was sometimes titanium dioxide. 


EACE produced a slump in smoke- 
screens, but the opaqueness of titanium 
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dioxide began to find all kinds of applica- 
tions in industry. One of the problems of 
producing the very thin papers which came 
into demand with the organisation of air- 
mails is that it is liable to be transparent, so 
that it cannot be used on both sides and print 
is tiresome to read. Titanium dioxide proved 
a good filler, a very little of the white oxide 
making the thinnest paper quite opaque. The 
impregnation of air-mail papers with titanium 
dioxide enabled mail-order businesses to cut 
the weight of their catalogues by half and 
papermakers to produce air-mail pads in 
which as many as a dozen sheets might go to 
the half-ounce. 

Titanium dioxide went into paint as a 
substitute for lead, not only as it resisted 
attack by atmospheric impurities better, so 
that the paint remained white for a longer 
period, but also as it was less poisonous. 

Rubber manufacturers became interested 
in the pigment. In dyeing rubber for most 
purposes, it is important to use as little pig- 
ment as possible, because any appreciable 
amount is likely to affect the elastic and other 
qualities of the rubber. A little titanium 
dioxide goes a long way as a pigment, and it 
therefore proved valualle in manufacturing 
white rubber. Your linoleum and even your 
shoe-whitening may owe their colour to the 


minute particles—not more than one $00,000th 
of an inch wide—of titanium dioxide. 

The strangest use, perhaps, was found in 
the artificial-silk industries. When synthetic 
fibres were extensively produced, customers 
began to show a certain prejudice against any 
thread or textile which had a greater lustre 
than natural silk. It might have been thought 
that in a decorative art a high lustre would be 
considered an advantage, but presumably the 
customer, thinking of the new product simply 
as a substitute, regarded a high lustre as 
‘cheap’—and there is no arguing with the 
prejudices of the buying public. Titanium 
dioxide came to the rescue, because small 
amounts of it added before spinning could 
make the artificial silk duller without damaging 
its strength. There was the great advantage 
that the tiny particles of pigment passed 
through the spinnerettes without any danger of 
clogging them. 

It is such uses as these, rather than a demand 
for the metal, that have in the past encouraged 
the mining of titanium ores. Australia last 
year exported about 15,000 tons of ore to 
Britain and other leading manufacturing 
countries. In the next decade, however, 
titanium may at last live up to its name as 
the titanic metal by providing the strength 
without weight required in an air age. 


Recurrence 


Oft have I savoured my tongue with the salt of love, 
Tasted the sweetness, and the rebel pain. 

But when they passed as shadows to the memory, 

I smiled, and thought I'd never love again. 


And yet I have returned to olden flicks of fire, 
And daily drink the lips, and sip the eyes. 
Another soul has found the inmost heart of me, 
And, finding thus, has murmured no surprise, 


But laughed instead, and straightforth sent me home to bed, 
To dream the dreams my mind had vague forgot, 

To link the shattered hopes of life in circiing chain, 

And knit my severed heartstrings in a knot. 


So I have found again the blue ecstatic life. 

No more my heart shall shudder at dropped eye. 
I sing in every nerve and realise that I 

Will drink full draughts of love until I die. 


Wittiam McDermott. 





Orraman Wanted 





ROBERT STEVENSON 


ES, that was the advertisement I answered 
in a daily paper. Exactly what an orra- 
man was I had only a hazy idea, but I did know 
two things—firstly, and most importantly, 
that I was, as usual, very hard up and in 
desperate need of funds to help pay my way 
through college, and, secondly, that I badly 
needed the farming experience which I hoped 
such a job would give me. 

Following the advice of an American Presi- 
dent, | was going to take the job, then set 
about learning how to doit. Being reasonably 
honest, | had explained that I was an im- 
pecunious student and could only undertake 
the job for a month, it being the Christmas 
holidays, and stated that I could return at 
Easter and in the summer, but I wanted to work 
and not to be treated as an agricultural pupil. 

In a day or two a lady called to see me. She 
was the farmer's wife. ‘Could I drive a pair 
of horses?’, “Could I milk a cow?’, ‘Could 
I rise ecarly?’, ‘Did I mind being two miles 
from the village or main road?’ With three 
times * Yes, | could’ and once ‘No, I don't,’ 
and my fingers tightly crossed, I was engaged 
for two pounds a week and my keep. 


M* first job was to bruise several bags of 
oats for feeding the stock. There was 


no electricity in the house or steading and 
power for driving the bruising-machine and 
threshing-mill came from an old water-wheel. 
Water from the hill-burns was collected in a 
pond about three-quarters of a mile from the 
steading, and when required, it was diverted 
from its normal outlet into the mill-lade. The 
general idea was to walk up to the pond, 
having laid the pulley-belt in a convenient 
position for fixing to the big flywheel attached 
to the water-wheel. After diverting the water 
by screwing down a butterfly-screw which 
operated the diverting-board, one had to race 
back to the steading in order to get there 
before the water reached the wheel. Then, 
with a good stout fencing-stob jammed 
against the flywheel, allowing it to move only 
very slowly, one applied the driving-belt to 
the wheel, using a combination of hands and 
foot. This had to be done quickly, because 
the force of the water soon became so great 
that it was not possible to hold back the wheel 
any longer. 

The first time I tried it I applied the belt in 
record time, then allowed the wheel to race as 
hard as the water could drive it. I was 
fascinated by the intricacy of it all, and it was 
some minutes before I realised that I was a 
prisoner between the racing wheel, the whirling 
belt, the clattering grinding-machine, and the 
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stone wall of the building. To have moved at 
all would have been to risk getting clothes 
caught in the belt. The farmer was away from 
home, the ploughman was out ploughing, so 
there | had to remain for two hours until the 
pond ran dry. The cattle had to cat whole 
oats that night, but they did not seem to mind. 

Next day I was introduced to Jock. He was 
a little garron pony, about fifteen hands high, 
with a bright intelligent twinkling eye and a 
permanently swollen hock. I think Jock 
summed me up right away. He knew just how 
little | knew, and | really think he enjoyed 
taking advantage of my ignorance. I spent 
more than an hour trying to persuade him to 
put his head through his collar the first 
morning I harnessed him. Then I discovered 
the secret. One had to bang the collar against 
the stall-post, then he slipped his head through 
without more ado. He must have been 
frightened at some time by a tight collar 
sticking over his eyes or ears, and he had never 
forgotten. Even the noise was sufficient. 
Anxious to discover whether the bang actually 
made any difference to the collar, | tried to 
get him to put it on one day. He persistently 
refused, so I went behind him and banged, not 
his collar, but another one, against the post. 
Then I returned with his collar as it was and 
he slipped his head through at once. 

Walking was too slow for Jock. He trotted 
or cantered always, and, as | discovered, this 
cantering could be slightly disconcerting for 
anyone travelling behind him on top of a load 
of turnips. It was quite enchanting on a sunny 
morning in the frosty hill air to travel on the 
empty hay-sledge over the snow with Jock 
going at a fast trot. He enjoyed it, too, and 
all the more when the sledge struck a bump 
and I was thrown off. On such occasions he 
always stopped and half-turned to gaze 
innocently at me. In his own way I suppose 
he was having a good laugh to himself. 

When feeding the Highland cattle or black- 
face sheep | had to get off the cart on many 
occasions to open gates. Jock just waited till 
the gate was open sufficiently for the cart to 
get by with an inch to spare, then down went 
his head and he charged through, stopping at 
the other side till | had closed the gate and 
mounted the cart again, and all without any 
word of command from me. Once, I fell 
between the cart and Jock as he cantered 
merrily along. Far from taking fright as 
many horses would have done, Jock dug in 
his heels and stopped forthwith. 
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N the ploughman’s week-end off it fell to 

my lot as orraman to do some ploughing. 
Accordingly, I harnessed Jock and the other 
two horses, both five-year-olds, and led them 
over the home meadow, across the burn, and 
up the hill-track to the hillside field, which was 
already more than half ploughed. The two- 
furrow plough lay at the end of the drill, and, 
after a lengthy period of tangling and un- 
tangling of the plough-chains, my team were 
at last in order. The young horses were 
continually fidgeting and fighting, but Jock, 
who was placed in the middle, nipped first 
one then the other, so helping me to keep 
them in order. 

I could only plough downhill, which was 
just as well, because the long pull uphill served 
to quieten the young horses and gave me a 
chance to become accustomed to the lum- 
bering plough. With a truly professional 
*Hi-hi-hi’ for a right-hand turn, I directed my 
team into the furrow. It was a beautiful sunny 
morning, with the sky a deep blue, contrasting 
sharply with the snow-capped hills. I could 
see for miles and miles in the clear frosty air 
a magnificent panorama of the hills of Peebles- 
shire and the Lothians. Away to the north- 
east Arthur's Seat stood out sharply. I could 
not help but compare my life in the city with 
this—ploughing on a perfect winter day. But 
this was wonderful. Indeed, it was a joy to be 
alive on such a morning. I became almost 
drunk with the sheer joy of feeling for the first 
time the handles of the plough in my hands as 
I guided it through the stony soil. I dreamed 
that I was turning over virgin prairie, never 
before touched by man. A pioncer was I, 
until the plough, having struck a stone, 
jumped up and hit me on the chest. Thrown 
roughly to the ground, I came to earth in 
another way, being made to realise in no un- 
certain manner that, far from being a pioneer, 
I was a rather hopeless orraman doing a very 
poor job of work. Sadly, I gazed back at the 
two wiggling furrows I had so far made, but 
by piece-time, at ten o'clock, I was getting on 
not so badly. In fact, I became so keen on the 
work that I determined to do an extra hour 
to get one piece finished. However, when 
eleven-thirty arrived, Jock stopped short and 
would not move a step. I had no option but 
to unharness my team and set off for the 
Steading. 

The morning's ploughing had not tired in 
the slightest the young horses, who plunged, 
reared, kicked, and fought over my head as I 





vainly tried to lead them home. Eventually 
I let them go to find their own way as best 
they could. When I reached the steading, one 
of the horses, called Bobby, was rolling about 
on the lawn in front of the farmhouse enjoying 
himself immensely. When I went to remon- 
strate with him he leapt to his feet and let fly 
at me with both hind-feet, then with a neigh of 
contempt for the incompetent orraman he 
trotted off to the stable. 


HIS particular week-end the farmer was 

also away from home and I was in sole 
charge of a hundred and twenty cattle, six 
hundred sheep, four horses, two dogs, sundry 
hens and chickens, two ferrets, and a parrot. 
I received careful instructions on the feeding 
and management for two days. I got on quite 
well really, except that I could not find the 
parrot’s food, so I gave him a dog-biscuit and 
he bit my fingers, swearing profusely. 

Cutting turnips with a hand-chopper for all 
the cattle was a long, tedious, back-breaking 
job: indeed, it took me almost all afternoon. 
When I went into the byre where some of the 
black-cattle were tied up I found that the 
young bull had broken loose and was having a 
grand fight with the old bull. I had heard the 
noise and should have realised that something 
was wrong, but I had attributed the din to the 
fact that feeding-time was near. On seeing 
me, the young bull, too, realised that I was 
only the orraman and decided to pick a 
quarre! with me. I had no time to reach the 
door, so I scrambled on to the hay-rack where 
he could not reach me. From there I climbed 
into the rafters and so along to the door. I 
then got hold of the dogs, armed myself with a 
hay-fork, and together we managed to chase 
the beast into a loose-box. 

On Sunday morning I had a further bull 
encounter, this time with the old bull. It was 
our habit to let the byre cattle out daily for 
exercise and to get a drink, this doing them 
good and saving us, or me, the labour of 
carrying gallons of water to each animal. The 
old bull was tied beside a cow and I found that 
if I let out the cow first, and then let the bull 
out, he would turn round quietly and trot off 
to the field. Sometimes, when about halfway 
to the field, he would suddenly remember he 
had left something in the byre, or so it seemed, 
and, turning round, he would come charging 
back bellowing and with his head lowered 
menacingly. On these occasions I would 
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gently slide the door shut, thinking that after 
he had banged his head once or twice he would 
learn that it was better to go straight to the 
field. 

On the Sunday I tell of, the bull went to the 
field. I followed him down, as I usually did, 
to close the gate. He waited till I was almost 
there, then he turned on me chasing me into 
a hay-shed. Here I had no means of escape 
except up one of the wooden poles supporting 
the roof. This I climbed with all the monkey 
in me, while the old bull pawed and snorted 
round the foot. The pole was not very thick 
and I trembled to think of what would happen 
if he decided in his fury to charge the pole, 
bringing down the shed on top of me and 
himself. 

My ruminations were interrupted by a 
shout from an old gardener who chanced to 
come past for his daily walk. He was aged 
about eighty, and crippled with rheumatism. 
Here then was a worse predicament. It was 
useless telling him to run—for it was all he 
could do to walk. If the bull spied him and 
should go for him, then I must needs go to his 
aid. At that moment the bull saw the old man, 
and down went his head as he pawed and 
snorted. The old chap raised his stick and, 
shouting, marched towards the brute. 
Fearing the worst, I began to slide down the 
pole, when, quite suddenly, the bull turned 
and ran as hard as he could into the field. I 
remember the old man giving me the advice 
that the best way of facing up to things was 
not to run away from them, but I thought 
within myself that God must indeed have a 
special care for the old and infirm. 


~“HRISTMAS-DAY came a few days after 
my hectic week-end, and I was awakened 
by the farmer's shout at five in the morning. 
I was surprised to find a large stocking, 
stuffed full, lying at the foot of my bed. 
Knowing my boss to be a very hard man, I 
was all the more surprised, but this turned to 
mild amusement as I unloaded bits of twisted 
paper, stones, and such rubbish. Right at the 
toe, however, were two half-crowns, bright 
and shining. 

I thanked the farmer profusely for his 
generosity, at which he only grunted. I might 
have known that a bad orraman is worth no 
more than his wage, and sometimes not even 
that. My pay that week was five shillings 
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Twice-Told Tales 


XNJII.—French Street 


Manners—and English 


{From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal of November 1852] 


JYOLITENESS in the streets is a chapter in 
itself, and a long one. To give the wall to 
females, old age, or high public dignitaries, is 
very right in France, where there seems to be 
no rule for going right or left. In England, 
however, it is surely more easy for all parties 
to keep to their proper side of the way; but in 
both countries burden-bearers, those of babies 
excepted, should give way, go into the kennel, 
and never presume to incommode passengers 
of any rank. You are entreated neither to 
elbow, push, nor jostle, but stand sideways to 
let elderly people or ladies pass, who in their 
turn should express their thanks by a slight 
inclination of the head. We are further 
directed to tread on the middle of the stone, 
and not slip carelessly into the mud, and run 
the risk of splashing our neighbour. An 
Englishwoman, it is observed, cither allows 
her petticoats to sweep the streets, or lifts them 
in an awkward manner, sometimes even using 
both hands; whereas a Parisian with her right 
hand gathers all the folds to that side, and 
raises the whole dress a little above the ankle, 
without fuss or parade. We would recom- 
mend our fair countrywomen to practise this 
elegant mode of avoiding soiled garments, and 
likewise doing what is termed s'effarer—that is, 
to avoid as much as possible touching or being 
touched by those who pass; mutually giving 
way, instead of charging forward d I’ Anglaise, 
careless of whom you run against, so as only 
you make your own way. Here follows what 
sounds strange to us——namely, that if you are 
overtaken by a heavy shower, and see a 
stranger walking in the same direction with an 
umbrella, you may, without a breach of good 
manners, request to share it. The umbrella- 
bearer should on his side, it is remarked, 
cheerfully accord you shelter; and if the end 
of your respective promenades are too distant 
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from each other for him to conduct you to 
your residence, he should make an apology at 
being forced to deprive you of the accom- 
modation, which, *‘ but for being obliged to be at 
home at such an hour, or some excuse,’ it would 
otherwise have given him so much pleasure to 
afford you. ‘Those little graceful turns of 
language,’ which we might think downright 
falsehoods, are not to be more so considered 
than—*I am happy to see you,’ or ‘I am your 
obedient servant’ at the end of a letter. They 
are, it is argued, understood forms of speech, 
which every well-bred person practises—some 
of the ‘sweet small courtesies of life, which 
help to smooth its road." When walking with 
a friend, should he raise his hat to an acquaint- 
ance whom you never even saw before, you 
are bound to pay the same compliment; and 
this idea is so much de rigueur, that formerly 
very polite persons would rather affect not to 
see their friends than force their companions 
to salute them also. Now, however, the proper 
style is to say: ‘I take the liberty to salute 
Monsieur So-and-so,’ to which the answer is: 
*Je vous en prie monsieur.’ * Never,’ says our 
author, ‘appear to see any one who is looking 
out of his window or door, both improper 
practices, especially the latter." When a 
gentleman speaks to one much older than 
himself, or to a lady, he not only raises his hat 
quite off his head—for none ‘but an ignorant 
boor or a fier Anglais’ ever does otherwise— 
but holds it in his hand until requested to 
replace it. When you ask your way, even of a 
street-porter or an apple-woman, it is necessary 
slightly to half-raise the hat, and address them 
as Monsieur or Madame, ‘which is the way 
to,’ &c.; and really these courteous habits, 
which give little trouble, are, we must own, 
as pleasing as our own rough ones are the 
reverse. 





The Warlocks 





ALAN 


ONALD and I are brothers, and we were 
raised in Wester Ross. Father's croft 
was not a hundred miles from Loch Fannich 
and we knew as well as did the sheep the grim, 
snow-capped Sgurr Mor that towered above 
their grazing. Donald was my elder by three 
years, but because we lived so far from neigh- 
bours we were twins in everything we did. We 
walked four miles to school and had energy 
to guddle trout on our devious, homing ways. 
On holidays we borrowed father’s gun and 
poached pheasant, partridge, woodcock, and 
occasionally a hare; and we got our lesson 
that drams are dangerous when Alex Mac- 
kenzie, our shepherd, who took us fishing on 
Fannich, went on the loch once when he had 
‘drink taken’—and that was the end of him. 
Then Donald went to school in Inverness. 
I saw him only twice a year, and on his second 
Christmas holiday he made me gape with envy 
by coming home on an ancient, rattling motor- 
bicycle. 
The bicycle was everything it should not be. 
It was springless and almost brakeless, and 
its engine was temperamental as any exacting 
prima donna; but Donald's bent for 
engineering coaxed it to miracles of transport 
on our roadless, trackless hills. I helped by 
pushing when its wheels spun helplessly on 
grassy slopes and was repaid by riding pillion 


STEWART 


on a grid designed for baggage. Only the 
lamp was beyond reproach. It had a shining, 
highly-plated cover that in my ignorance I 
thought was silver; and acetylene-gas pro- 
vided a refulgence that, in our view, put the 
moon to shame. We made unnecessary night 
journeys to show its brilliance to our friends, 
and it was on such an expedition that we must 
have hastened the demise of Meg Mackenzie 
by very many years. 


TS afternoon we had worked round by 
Fionn Bheinn and scrambled through 
Lochrosque Forest to reach the metalled road 
that traverses Strath Bran. Donald had been 
tinkering with the engine and he was anxious 
to find out if he had added to its speed. He 
flushed with pride and I shared his joy when, 
the gradient slightly in our favour, we made 
thirty miles an hour. The occasion called for 
celebration so, in the falling dusk, we took the 
long way home and said we should light the 
lamp at Aultdearg and frighten every shep- 
herd’s collie on the way. When it was barely 
dark enough to justify the lamplight, we 
stopped, but our preparations to add a 
culmination to our joy were useless. The 
container that should have trickled water to 
the carbide was tinder-dry. Despondently we 
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crawled homewards till, a little distance from 
the track we followed, we saw a faint glimmer 
that raised our hopes. ‘That will be Meg 
Mackenzie's house,’ said Donald. ‘We'll get 
water there.’ 

We left the bicycle by the track and tramped 
across a stretch of moor, ankle-deep in 
heather. The yapping of Meg's dog gave 
warning of our coming. As we neared the 
house the upper half of the door opened and 
through a haze of peat-smoke the wrinkled, 
weather-beaten face of the shepherd's widow 
peered out inquiringly. *Who will be wanting 
me?" she began, and then, as she recognised 
her callers: ‘Why, you are late abroad! But 
come in, my children, you are welcome." 

Donald made our excuses. ‘We are late, 
Mistress Mackenzie. Mother will be anxious, 
and maybe father will be angry, so, if you 
would be letting me have a glass of water—’ 

‘A glass of water! Betsic’s been milked this 
half-hour gone, and there's a horn of milk and 
an oaten-cake will be more convenient than 
water.’ 

The lower part of the door was opened and 
we were drawn into Meg's one-room home. 
Betsie was stalled at the farther end and her 
litter of dusty bracken was shared by half-a- 
dozen hens. In the middle of the room a 
lamp was hooked to a length of cord dangling 
from a smoke-grimed beam, while beneath, in 
the shadow thrown by the base of the lamp, 
a heavy trestle-table held a wooden bucket 
filled from the recent milking, some rich 
brown eggs in a plaited-withy basket, and a 
battered tin, from which Meg was lifting a 
double-handful of thick oat-cakes. Beside the 
bucket a wooden frame with a horizontal, 
perforated centre-piece held a series of horns 
in a graduated scale of sizes. It was from 
these we drank, and while we ate her cake my 
eyes roved round Meg's poverty-stricken room. 
Her low truckle-bed, covered with a patch- 
work quilt, lay between the door and the open 
end-wall hearth; beside it a shiny, yellow, 
metal trunk was chair as well as wardrobe, for 
on it was a cushion, a large Bible, open but 
face downwards, and a pair of spectacles with 
a frame of polished steel. Meg had been 
reading when we came. 


HE fire was glowing now in the draught 
from the open door and the acrid smoke 
belched and billowed before spiralling un- 
willingly up the straight, wide chimney that 
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pierced the shingled roof. Before the fire 
Ben, the collie, was curled in an uneasy sleep 
on a piece of sacking that protected him from 
the coid damp of the floor of beaten earth. 
*Ben has the rheumatism,’ said his mistress, 
“and needs a wee spoiling in his old age." On 
hearing his name, Ben opened a filmy, blood- 
shot eye, half raised his head and then, 
deciding we were a harmless pair, reburied 
his muzzle deep in his tangled flank. 

There was questioning about our parents’ 
health, and Donald had to tell of life in Inver- 
ness before he cleared his knees of crumbs 
and said we must be going. 

*I will not keep you,’ Meg replied. ‘I know 
Duncan Stewart will always have his brood 
around him before his door is barred.’ 

*Yes, Mistress Mackenzie. And could we 
have just a little water, please?’ 

‘Bless the boy! Are you thirsting still?’ 

“Well, no. But you see, I need a little water 
for my lamp. It—’ 

‘Water for your lamp, indeed! 
that comes that way. 
wants cleaning—’ 

*But it’s not for cleaning.’ I could see the 
devil entering into Donald as he remembered 
that Meg knew lamps only as paraffin con- 
tainers, and I hope he has been forgiven for 
the wicked artistry of his deception. With 
calculated, serious innocence staring from his 
young blue eyes he went on: ‘I just put water 
in the lamp and it lights. Would you like to 
see it for yourself?’ 

Meg stared unbelievingly, and if she had 
known what it meant she would have crossed 
herself. Instead, without a word, she un- 
hooked her lamp, took the largest horn from 
its place in the rack, and followed Donald to 
the door. She filled the horn from a tub of 
water; then, an ancient Amalthea with her 
youthful acolytes, she walked with us in single 
file to where the bicycle stood. She held her 
lamp stiffly shoulder-high while Donald took 
the horn and poured what Meg knew well 
was only water into the container. He poured 
slowly and in driblets and was almost overslow 
in fumbling for his matches. I could hear the 
hiss of gas escaping as he struck the match— 
and I heard Meg catch her breath as the match 
approached the jet. There was a plop and a 
glare of light and, triumphantly, we turned to 
see the effect of our magic on the unbeliever. 

But Meg was gone. With a despairing, 
eldritch shriek she dropped her lamp and fled. 

Donald was worried. He had not planned 


"Tis rust 
Now when my lamp 





for this and, ashamed, he said: ‘We'll take 
her lamp and horn back and tell her about 
the carbide." 

It was useless. The door was firmly bolted 
and our apologetic knocking brought no 
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response. Instead, from the darkened house, 
came a low, monotonous, unending chant as 
Meg dispelled the sme!! of brimstone with her 
prayers and sought her Maker's help and 
guidance for bairns in league with Satan. 


The Giant Eye 


Astrophysical Problems and the 200-inch 
Telescope 


S. F. W. HART, B.Sc. 


N the summit of Mount Palomar, more 
than a mile above sea-level, a huge dome 
gleams and sparkles in bright Californian sun- 
shine. And at night, through the clear 
mountain-air, a giant eye of glass and steel 
touches on depths of space never before 
opened up to the gaze of men. Housed 
beneath the 140-foot dome, in a quiet hum and 
a deep-blue semi-darkness, the new 200-inch 
reflecting-telescope is busily recording on 
photographic plates the tiny but invaluable 
images of universes which are so very far from 
us that the faint light of their component stars 
takes hundreds of millions of years to reach 
our sensitive instruments. And light, as you 
probably know, can span the earth seven times 
inasecond. What is seen through, or recorded 
by, the giant eye, belongs to nebulous ages 
long past; light emitted now from these distant 
galaxies will find this place at a time which is 
incomprehensibly extended into the future. 

It was only in 1950 that the great telescope 
began its long and routirie research programme 
—research into outer space where only very 
reluctantly are the magical secrets yielded to 
those who seek, who endlessly aspire to 
know .. . Aspire to know. In those three 
words, perhaps, lies justification for this vast 
expenditure of the world’s best scientific and 
engineering skill, because man’s aspiration to 


know is great, and it is a distinguishing feature. 
Knowledge, surely, goes beyond price. 

Ranking beside skyscrapers, bridges, and 
the largest of locomotives as a triumph of 
engineering, the 200-inch telescope surpasses 
the most expensive watch as a precision instru- 
ment of science. This attainment has cost 
many years of very hard and persistent work. 
It has even cost life. There have been long and 
near-failing battles against the conquering of 
what was seemingly impossible. Thirty thou- 
sand man-hours on the polishing of the great 
reflector alone, and an expenditure of over six 
million dollars in hard cash. This and much, 
much more has been poured into the produc- 
tion of a single instrument of pure research and 
abstract knowledge. No use in war; no direct 
or immediate use in peace—it is for knowing. 
It is a keystone in the lofty bridge that spans a 
man’s mind, the bridge of pure science and 
what lies beyond. 


war can the telescope do? What is it 
doing? What will it do? 

Although there is no doubt that it will help 
us to make many discoveries, these, in their 
turn, are almost sure to bring a host of fresh 
problems. As a minor, but nevertheless 
interesting, example of this there comes a 
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report from Palomar that the 200-inch has 
recently been used to measure the size of Pluto, 
the tiny planet which at present marks the out- 
skirts of our solar system. A curious enigma 
results from the figures obtained. It is found 
that the planet is far too small to account for 
the disturbances which had been observed in 
the orbit of Uranus. And yet it was by these 
very disturbances, assumed to be due wholly 
to Pluto, that the discovery of Pluto was made. 
There seems to be no answer except that the 
discovery, turning as it did on the erroneous 
disturbances, appears to have been little more 
than a very extraordinary coincidence! 

It is certain that many fascinating and im- 
portant, even startling, facts will be revealed 
by this unique instrument during its routine 
research. The nature of the so-called canals 
on Mars, for instance, which is a critical and 
long-standing question, might be settled when 
the 200-inch is brought into the investigation. 
At the moment, however, the telescope is 
mainly concerned with problems of outer 
space-—such as the apparent recession of the 


galaxies, those millions of almost fantastic 
island universes which all appear to be moving 
away from us at colossal speeds, and of which 
our own immense Milky Way, whose bulk may 
be seen draped across a dark night sky, is just 


another. Settlement of this ‘expanding uni- 
verse’ question is of great importance for our 
ideas on the structure of the universe. An- 
other wide problem which needs more precise 
resolution is the chemical composition of the 
stars and the nature of the chemical and nuclear 
reactions that occur within them. For this 
general question, as well as for work on the 
distant galaxies, much spectrographic equip- 
ment is used with the great telescope. On the 
chemical problems much of our theory of 
stellar evolution depends and, indeed, so does 
our knowledge of the general nature of the 
whole universe 

When Mars comes close to us, that is when 
Mars is on our side of the sun and in opposi- 
tion, in 1954, it is likely that the 200-inch will 
be spared for a photographic study of the 
planet. Because of the enormous size of the 
telescope, the image at its focus will be bright 
enough for snapshots to be taken on cine-film. 
It is suggested that the specially designed cine- 
camera attachment need not be operated 
continuously but that an assistant might watch 
the planet through a smaller telescope and tell 
the camera operator when super-seeing condi- 
tions seem to be approaching. It should be 
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mentioned, perhaps, that the operator will be 
suspended actually within the telescope tube 
in a six-foot-diameter cylinder, which is 
mounted centrally just in front of the mirror’s 
focus. In this way, photographs of the strange 
markings on the planet can be taken at the 
rare and transient moments when the atmo- 
sphere is exceptionally steady and clear. 


OR a great instrument like the 200-inch 
there will be only about twenty nights each 
year when the conditions become good enough 
for the mirror to be used at top efficiency. This 
is so, even though the site at Palomar was very 
carefully selected as having the best atmo- 
spheric conditions for telescopic work in that 
part of the world. Under ordinary air condi- 
tions, near sea-level, we could, of course, take 
advantage of the accuracy and light-grasp of 
the mirror only on a very few occasions, if 
ever. Indeed, to build such an instrument in, 
say, Britain, would be very uneconomical. The 
most that we can usefully accommodate is 
about a 100-inch, and, in fact, a 100-inch 
Schmidt telescope is now being constructed in 
this country. A Schmidt telescope, or camera, 
is a modified form of the ordinary reflecting- 
telescope, a special optical corrector-plate 
being placed over the open end of the instru- 
ment, and with a modified mirror a much 
wider and more accurate field of view is 
obtained. It is only for photographic use. 
The 200-inch telescope involves the opening 
up of a vast volume of new and unexplored 
space, for now there is available eight times 
the volume of space that was originally avail- 
able with the 100-inch telescope at Mount 
Wilson, which has become second largest in 
the world. The 100-inch, as well as the 40-inch 
refractor (lens type) at Yerkes, which is the 
largest refractor in the world, was built 
through the initiative and determination of 
Dr George Ellery Hale, who was also respon- 
sible for the 200-inch project. The instrument 
was named after him at a dedication ceremony, 
held in June 1948, at which Einstein and many 
other eminent scientists were present. Un- 
fortunately, Dr Hale died, after a lingering 
illness, before the completion of the instru- 
ment and was unable to see the triumphant 
unveiling of his life’s work. However, this 
giant eye, prime instrument of a proud 
observatory, is at last trained on the stars. 
It is a practical monument to a great and 
very practical man. 





Hill 776 





ARTHUR BUTTERWORTH 


*"THE key of the situation was a long, knife- 

edged ridge known as 776, and the Japs 
fully realised its importance. Greville began 
to consider how it could best be assaulted by 
the troops available.” That was how the 
intelligence summary ran, but the man in 
hospital grey didn’t read on. There was no 
need to read on. He knew the story much 
too well. 


ILL 776 is one of the peaks of the Mayu: 


Range, which runs like a backbone down 
through the Arakan Peninsula. Tanahashi 
once called it God's gift to the Japanese army. 
When the Jap offensive in the beginning of 
1944 had been repulsed, the enemy decided to 
defend the Mayu Range hill by hill. The 
British naturally decided to take the Mayu 
Range hill by hill. 

That sounds grand, until you see the Mayu 
Range. It isn't in the least like Box Hill. The 
range is not very high, though some of the 
peaks run up to nearly two thousand feet, and 
they all rise steeply from sea-level. The chain 
of hills extends from Goppe to Akyab. 1619, 
1070, Hambone, I could give you the names of 
all of them, but you wouldn't be interested. 
The bamboo grows again on them now. 


Pheasant or Bhisti. 


When D Company got there most of the 
hills were still covered with jungle. That was 
before the artillery was turned on to them. 
When the artillery had finished, the crests were 
laid bare to the blazing sun, with here and there 
a burnt, twisted, shattered trunk to show that 
they had once been jungle-covered. The steep 
sides kept their sparser covering of bamboo 
and tall grass. 

In the battalion they used to work it out 
who was going to attack the next hill. It was 
always a company show. There were never 
enough troops to spare for a battalion attack. 
They used to say: ‘Well, A Company took 
Pheasant, and B Company took Bhisti, and 
C are in reserve, so it must be our turn next.’ 

That’s how D Company Commander 
worked it out as he sat in his H.Q. on Diamond 
and looked at 776. He thought, too, what 
bad luck it was that 776 should be the worst 
of the lot, much bigger and steeper than either 
But he knew he wasn't 
wrong. Some time next week, or maybe the 
week after, orders would come up for D Com- 
pany to attack 776. 

And then there would be a barrage, a hell 
of a barrage, so that if the attack went wrong 
they would all be able to say: * Well, they had 
plenty of guns!’ For an hour, or perhaps two, 
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the guns would crump down on 776 until the 
whole place was an inferno. D Company 
(Commander thought he was the only chap who 
knew how ineffective those guns could be 
And when they had finished, up would go 
D Company. There wouldn't be any trouble 
about the route. There is only one way up all 
Arakanese hills. Up they would go in single 
file. If the barrage had killed all the enemy 
on 776, then they would be all right. They 
would walk on to 776; 776 wouid be cap- 
tured; the men would hang out their shirts to 
dry and the Company Commander would get 
the M.C 

If the barrage had not killed all the enemy, 
if one or two of them had enough guts to 
crawl back to their guns, then it would be 
different. Maybe the Company would be 
mowed down as it broke cover on to the bare 
crest; maybe the Company would stop. Per- 
haps the Company Commander would have to 
lead his men personally; maybe the Company 
Commander would be killed. Maybe he would 
be left wounded on 776. Maybe the whole 
Company would run. Maybe the Company 
Commander would be court-martialled for 
running with them. If, maybe, perhaps, if, 
if, if. 

If only this war were over, thought D Com- 
pany Commander. 


HE orders came right enough. You know 
the sort of thing: 

‘Information enemy—Approximately one 
platoon on 776." And everyone knows there's 
at least a battalion of them, thought D Com- 
pany Commander 

*Intention--D Company will attack and 
hold 776 

*Method I don't have to go on. 

The day chosen for the attack was March 
the 24th, which would be just as bright and 
sunny as every day for the past seven months 
had been. It would be a fine day to die on. 
It left a week for further reconnaissance, which 
meant making even surer that there was only 
one way up 776. 

Meanwhile conversations were going on in 
Brigade H.Q. Safe, much too safe, Brigade 
H.Q. The Brigade-Major, who had once 
been a soldier himself, said to the Brigadier: 
*‘D Company are just the chaps for the job, 
sir. Remember the show they put up on 
1620? They ought to knock hell out of 776!’ 

“Yes,” replied the Brigadier, ‘I've always 
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thought I could trust young what's-his-name 
with a tough job. He's trained those men of 
his well. Never let us down yet.’ 

And up on Diamond D Company Com- 
mander was thinking: Some time or other I've 
got to tell these poor fellows we 're for it again. 
Some time I've got to tell them we're attacking 
776 on the 24th. I wonder whether I take as 
much risk as they do? I wouldn't like to be 
the forward man. I wish we could attack on a 
platoon front, even a section front would be 
better than this single file work. Perhaps the 
men think I’m a murderer. Perhaps they 
think I'd ask them to do anything for fear of 
losing my job. Maybe I'd have been better 
off as a conscientious objector; shouldn't have 
had to order men to their deaths then. Perhaps 
I am a murderer. What'll they do if I fail? 
Replace me by somebody else. Someone with 
bright-blue eyes and a purpose. Someone 
who knows his job and doesn’t worry about a 
few casualties. A real military man with a 
ginger moustache. A _ bigger and better 
butcher. Are there people who don’t care? 
Well, everyone cares a little now and then, 
even the real butchers. Am Ia butcher? We 
lost seventy casualties when we took 1620. 
Yes, I know everyone thought it was a good 
show, but did Hari Singh’s brother think it 
was a good show? Hari Singh’s brother, shot 
in the guts with a burst of automatic. Does 
God think it was a good show? 

I must pull myself together. I must remem- 
ber I went to the right school; remember I’m 
an officer, a sahib. I mustn't think of Hari 
Singh, of Dhian Singh as human beings. I 
must think of them as my men, born to die 
for me. They draw their pay while they're 
alive, poor blighters, though it is mighty little. 
I wish I could be killed. No, I don’t wish 
anything of the kind. I want tolive. It would 
be a good example if I were killed. Maybe the 
men would feel happier if more of their officers 
were killed. Everyone I know has been killed. 
Why do the blue-eyed ones survive? Do they 
survive? No! Of course not. Bullets go 
through them just as they do through ordinary 
people, walking-stick and all. Dickie looked 
funny when he was dead, all grey and queer. 
Why is he dead? Why are we here? I must 
tell the men we're for it. 


EVENTUALLY D Company Commander 
did tell the men they were for it, and he 


made a little speech about it as well. When 





he'd given out the orders for the attack the 
following day he said: ‘I know you think it 
odd of me to say this, but I want you to know 
that I wish we were all in it together. I want 
the men to know that, too. I know we haven't 
all got an equal chance, but I wish we had. 
I want every sepoy in the Company to know 
that. I'll do the best for you that I can.” 

The platoon commanders left Company 
H.Q. wondering what the Company Com- 
mander had been talking about. What was all 
that nonsense about equal chances? Of course 
the chances weren't equal, but why mention it? 
They gave orders to their section commanders 
and ended them by saying that the company 
commanders wished them luck. That had 
been his meaning, apparently, and they stuck 
to it, like good V.C.O.s. 

Section Commander Dhian Singh wondered 
whether the Company Commander really did 
wish him luck. He wondered whether D Com- 
pany Commander would rather die than let 
Dhian Singh die. 

Miles back the militarists, the warmongers, 
the Divisional Commanders, the Brigadiers 
with their D.S.O.s, and the Brigade-Majors 
without their D.S.O.s were all wondering 
whether they would rather die than watch D 
Company go into the attack to-morrow, and 
none of them could make up his mind. 

Dhian Singh got his section together and 
said: ‘Look, chaps, we are going to attack 
776 to-morrow. Carry as much food and 
water as you can. We shall be off at dawn 
to-morrow. We are the forward section. I 
shall lead the section.’ 

A horrible chill of cold fear went through 
them. The front man would be killed. Thank 
God Dhian Singh's going to be the front man. 
The forward section gets wiped out as often as 
not in the single file shows. If any of the 
Japs survive the barrage we're for it. Why 
should we be the forward section all the time? 
What's wrong with 2 Section? They haven't 
done a thing for months. Platoon reserve, 
they were; probably never get used. The 
Company Commander might call it off if the 
two forward sections get wiped out. We are 
the front section. 

No. 1 Platoon Commande; was thinking: 
Why is it always us? Why are we in front 
again? Can't he remember that we were in 
front on 1620? Perhaps he doesn’t trust 
Bhajan Singh. Perhaps the poor deluded fool 
thinks I'm the death-or-glory man. Perhaps 
he thinks this is the best platoon. [If it is, 
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why should it get killed off quickest? Thank 
God Dhian Singh is in front. At least I can 
rely on him. He's the best section com- 
mander I've got. I wish it were over. 

The C.O. of the battalion wondered: How 
long can D Company go on doing the toughest 
jobs? Can they keep it up? Bill was looking 
strange when he came in here for orders. He's 
my best Company Commander. Maybe he’s 
losing his nerve. Maybe this will be too tough 
for him. If he fails, I shan't get the D.S.O. 
Perhaps I shall get the bowler-hat. I'm getting 
old and tired. The Brigadier doesn't like me, 
perhaps because I told him I thought it was 
about time the Blankshires did some work. 
Am I any use to my men if I can’t argue with 
the Brig. and tell him what I think? Which 
matters most, my battalion or my D.S.O.? 
Shall I call it off? Shall I tell the Brig. we can't 
do it? I've never said so before, but perhaps 
I ought to now. Bill looked as if he had had 
about enough. I must remember to put him 
in for an M.C. if this works. Can it work? 
776 looks the deuce of a great hill to me. The 
patrolling wasn’t as good as it might have 
been. If only we'd spent more time in patrol- 
ling we might know how many Japs there are 
there. Instead of which we don't know. 
Might be a section; might be a battalion. 
D Company will find out all right when they 
open fire. Maybe the enemy have pulled out. 
What a relief that would be! Bill's a good 
boy. Thank God it’s him and not me! Thank 
God I'm too old for it now. I must write to 
Katherine. 

The Brig. was thinking about how he won 
his M.C. On the Somme, with a walking- 
stick and a pistol that wouldn't work. That 
was a war, he thought, that was a real war, not 
a game of Red Indians. These boys don't 
know what it is to see a division go down like 
corn at harvest-time. They don’t know what 
zero-hour feels like. This war isn’t certain 
death like the last one. But then I got through 
the last one. It was that transfer to the Staff 
after the Somme that did it. And I needed it, 
he thought, I was about all in then. It's all 
soldiering after all. Did I do my duty? Per- 
haps I should be dead if I had done my duty. 
‘David,’ he shouted to the Brigade-Maior, 
‘did I do my du. . . I mean, is D Company 
all teed up for to-morrow?" 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the B.-M., ‘they're all in the 
picture, I think. Charles seemed a bit hazy 
about the timings for the five-fives, but I think 
we ‘ve got it all straightened up now.’ 
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‘Right, then! Send a message to the Com- 
pany Commander to say I wish him the very 
best of luck.’ Five-fives, he thought. Pea- 
shooters! We used to have real guns. And 
then, suddenly: ‘Oh, David.’ 

‘Sur?’ 

*What about the air?’ 

‘Donald says he can't let us have any air.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘The Div. Commander wants it all for 78 
Brigade, sir; they ‘re doing a show on Pigeon.’ 

*Tell him I must have dive-bombers. I 
won't send the Company in without them. It 
would be murder. The guns can't touch those 
bunkers. The Japs are about thirty feet down. 
Tell the Div. Commander he can sack me if he 
wants to, but I must have the dive-bombers.’ 

So the Brigadier was sacked and went home 
to his wife. He had two M.C.s and a D.S.O. 
anyway, so what had he got to worry about? 
Later he wrote a book called Mahseer Fishing 
in the United Provinces, which you can buy on 
any Indian bookstall for two rupees eight 
annas. It's a good book, on fishing. 

And D Company went in without the dive- 
bombers, and the next Brigadier thought: Old 
Greville sacked Stuart for squealing about 
dive-bombers. Well, we shall have to do 
without dive-bombers next time. I'm too 


young to get the bowler-hat. I've got a career 


in front of me. Why did my father bother to 
send me to Sandhurst? I'm going to be a 
General. Right! No more dive-bombers. 
The next Brigadier had a good training. He 
wrote pamphlets for the War House, and he 
knew nothing about mahseer fishing. 


HIAN SINGH sat in a slit-trench on 
Diamond. He had his back to the end 
of the trench and his feet on the parapet. It 
was a good little trench, lined with parachute- 
silk. Very comfortable, very homely, thought 
Dhian Singh, and we shall be leaving it to- 
morrow. There was a bottle of rum between 
his knees. He reached down for it. 

Chanan Singh put his hand on Dhian 
Singh's arm ‘Don't drink any more, 
Dhiania,” he said. Chanan Singh spoke 
earnestly. He was a beautiful boy. Beautiful 
as young Sikhs can be. He had a pale face 
and long, glossy black hair 

‘Why do you want to stop me drinking?’ 
asked Dhian Singh, smiling. His eyes were 
tired. He was playing with Chanan Singh's 
fingers, long, slim, beautiful fingers. 
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“Because I admire you so much,’ said 
Chanan Singh, shy and brave. 

“And why do you admire me?’ Dhian 
Singh was playing with Chanan Singh's mind 
much as he played with his fingers. 

‘Because you are so brave.’ 

‘I'm not brave. I'm just as frightened as 
anybody else. Perhaps I've got less to lose.’ 

“You'll be all right, Dhiania,’ said Chanan 
Singh suddenly. ‘I'll stick to you. I won't 
let you down. You shan't be killed. I won't 
let them kill you. You'll be all right. I know 
you will.’ 

Dhian Singh drew a deep breath. In 
Chanan Singh's eyes there were tears. Dhian 
Singh said: ‘Somehow I don’t think I shall 
be all right, but don’t you worry. You'll soon 
forget me. I know you think you won't, but 
you will. That's why nothing can ever be 
quite as bad as it seems, not even this. It will 
soon be forgotten.’ He went on caressing 
Chanan Singh's fingers. 

The next day those fingers were not beautiful 
atall. The next day they were part of an arm. 
The arm stuck out of the blood and dust on 
the crest of 776. Grotesque and drunken it 
stuck out like a signpost to hell. The long, 
slim, cool fingers were black and bloated by 
the sun. 


HE dawn of March the 24th in the Arakan 
was just the same as every other dawn in 
the Arakan had been for months. There was 
a heavy ground-mist, which clung to the 
bamboo like sheep's wool on barbed-wire. 
Soon the mist would clear and the bright sun 
would rise. The sun would dry out the 
bamboo. By three o'clock the heat would be 
intense. Then the sun would slowly die and 
the jungle would cool. Then you would hear 
the barking deer in the evening. On March 
the 25th the sun would rise again in much the 
same way. Perhaps a few more men would 
be dead, but the sun would rise again. He's 
used to it, he’s been doing it for years. 

D Company Commander stirred and looked 
at his watch. About thirty-five minutes before 
the guns start, he thought. ‘Orderly!’ 

A Sikh in green battle-dress came up. 

*Call the platoon commanders.” 

The orderly ran off. 

The platoon’ commanders arrived one by 
one, untidy but alert. 

‘Everything all right?’ asked the Company 
Commander. 





* Ajaib Singh is sick, sir.’ 

“Send him off to the M.O. Anything else?’ 

Silence. 

“Right, then! You know when we move off. 
Best of luck to you all.’ 

No one spoke. No one felt like speaking. 
You know that funny feeling you get when 
your throat goes dry? Well, that was why. 

Exactly thirty-five minutes after the Com- 
pany Commander woke up, the guns started. 
The explosions echoed and re-echoed round 
the hills, as if someone were trying to start a 
motor-bike in a cathedral. Little spurts of 
dust began to fly off the summit of 776 until 
the whole crest became enveloped in a haze 
of it. Then came the five-fives, which make a 
hollow whistle in the air. There was no 
counter-battery from the other side. The Japs 
had no ammunition to spare. They were 
waiting for D Company. Somewhere on 776 
they were waiting for D Company. 

The Company began to shuffle into file and 
Dhian Singh led off. Down the jungle-track 
from Diamond and out into the open paddy. 
Now they were in open ground, advancing in 
formation towards 776. 

If only the enemy would lose their heads, 
thought D Company Commander. If only 
they would open up, now, at long range. 
They couldn't kill many of us at this range 
and then maybe the C.O. would call the thing 
off. ‘Spread out more on the right,’ he 
shouted. ‘Don’t you know they're watching 
you?’ 

Yes, they know all right, he thought. They 
don't need to be told the Japs are watching 
them. Maybe they bunched a bit to try and 
tempt the Japs to open up at long range. 
Maybe they bunched because they felt lonely. 

They didn’t look lonely. They looked just 
like a hundred and twenty soldiers in green 
walking across a paddy field, with one man 
trailing a telephone-cable along behind. They 
didn’t look as if they were going to die. Some 
of them weren't. 


J HEN the artillery-fire stopped, the 
Company was struggling in single file 
up the face of 776. Dhian Singh was thirty 
yards from the summit. The infernal din 
stopped, suddenly, with wonderful precision. 
Silence, dead silence, followed. The Company 
struggled on up, panting. 
Dhian Singh thought. Now it’s coming. 
They're dragging themselves back to their 
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guns now. They should have reached them 
by this time. Maybe they have reached them, 
but they want us to expose ourselves a little 
more. 

Six medium machine-guns opened up at the 
same time, tracing sinister patterns on the 
blasted earth of the crest. All round Dhian 
Singh men were reeling and staggering, drop- 
ping and choking. Out of the corner of his 
eye Dhian Singh saw Chanan Singh go down, 
a burst through his throat. Saw the blood 
welling up in spurts from his severed wind- 
pipe. Poor Chanan Singh! 

Dhian Singh found himself behind the 
stump of a tree, and then he knew that 
D Company Commander was beside him. 
‘Right up in front, eh, Dhian Singh? What 
do you think? Can we push on?’ From the 
tone of his voice you would have thought the 
Company Commander was sitting in the bar 
of the Grand Hotel, Calcutta. Only there 
wasn't a band on 776. 

*I should think we've lost thirty men already, 
and we shall never pass the crest, not this way,” 
said Dhian Singh. 

D Company Commander looked round. 
Survivors were digging themselves in with 
bayonets, fingernails, anything. Good old 
D Company, he thought, they won't be shifted. 
*You hang on up here and I'll get on the 
‘phone to the C.O.,’ he said to Dhian Singh. 
“I'll be back.’ 

‘Right, Sahib.’ 

Halfway down to Company H.Q. the wire- 
less was lying on its side. The Company 
Commander picked up the earphones. ‘You 
must get in quickly with the bayonet,’ he heard, 
‘before the Japs have time to reorganise.’ 
What does he think this is, thought D Com- 
pany Commander, a football match? He put 
three revolver bullets through the set. The 
voice stopped abruptly. ‘Perhaps that'll keep 
him quiet.’ 

He reached the telephone. ‘There's a bat- 
talion of Japs up here, sir,’ he said, ‘and we ‘re 
losing men every minute. We can’t possibly 
get up this way. The Japs aren't on the crest 
of 776 at all, but they're all round it, and we 
can't stay on it. We picked the wrong hill, 
sir, the artillery hasn't touched them.’ 

The C.O. was watching the show through 
glasses from a mile away. An orderly held 
the phone to his ear. ‘O.K.” the C.O. com- 
mented. ‘Pullout.’ Bang goes my D.S.O., 
he thought to himself, but it’s obvious it 
couldn't have worked. 
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HE Company Commander was back on 

the crest with Dhian Singh. ‘Anyone 
from 3 Platoon clear out,’ he yelled. No one 
hesitated to obey. What was left of 3 Platoon 
disappeared. ‘2 Platoon!" yelled the Com- 
pany Commander. ‘! Platoon!’ He looked 
to right and left. He was alone on the crest 
with Dhian Singh and a lot of corpses. ‘Get 
out!" he cried 

Dhian Singh shook his head. 

* This is no time for play-acting. Get out!’ 

The bullets hit Dhian Singh as he rose to 
his knees. Three bullets from an automatic 
tore through both hips, smashing the bones 
into his stomach. An expression of mortal 
agony passed across his face, but he didn’t die. 

The Company Commander caught hold of 
him and started dragging him back. Now 
shoot, he thought, now shoot. Here's your 
big chance. Come on, Tojo. The range can’t 
be more than thirty yards. You might get 
promoted for shooting an officer. Shoot, you 
fool. Can't you see me? 

Is Dhian Singh dead? Not much point in 
dragging a corpse. Is his heart beating? How 
do you tell if a man’s pulse is beating? He's 
heavy. I can't take him all the way down. 
Why don't these Japs shoot? 

They reached the edge of 776. The edge 
you need scaling-ladders to get up. The 


wrong edge. Not the one they came by. A 
sheer drop of seventy feet. I've come the 
wrong way, thought the Company Com- 
mander. I can’t get Dhian Singh down this. 

Dhian Singh's legs swung out over the edge. 
Don't let me see his face. God, I must keep 
looking upwards! Don't let me see his face. 
I'm going to drop him over. He’s too heavy. 
I can't face it. I shall never get back. Could 
I have got him down if I'd gone the right way? 
He's going to die in agony anyway. This is 
better. Much better for him. Perhaps he 
might have lived. 

Dhian Singh's body fell. 


N RS GOODFELLOW was in charge of 

the local W.V.S. On her tour round the 
hospital she stopped by a man in hospital grey. 
He held a printed pamphlet in his hand, but 
he was not looking at it. ‘What's the trouble 
with you?’ she asked kindly. 

D Company Commander looked up. ‘I 
suppose I'm just tired of the war,’ he replied. 
Then he shivered, and stared in front of him 
once more. 

Mrs Goodfellow thought: That man needs 
something to occupy his mind, I must remem- 
ber to send one of the girls along to teach 
him to knit. 


a 


The Gardener’s Switch 


The gardener's switch against the wall 
Is meant for sweeping up, that’s all; 
Yet over it there comes a spell, 


And then what happens? 


Who can tell? 


But bearing on its back a witch, 
Through midnight goes the gardener's switch. 


The gardener’s cat lies sound asleep 
In sunshine on the rubbish-heap ; 
Except when catching mice and birds, 
It looks too innocent for words. 

Yet after dark away it flies, 

Behind its mistress, to the skies. 


The gardener’s wizard-like, I know, 
The way he makes his garden grow, 
And yet, somehow in spite of that, 

I don't believe he'd lend his cat 

To roam the skies, or let his switch 
Become a steed to bear a witch. 


ELIZABETH FLEMING. 








Science at Your Service 





A SOAP-REMOULDER 

E problem of saving small pieces of soap 

is usually approached by placing them in 
some kind of container, but in practice both 
time and effort are required if use is to be made 
of these soap-storing containers. A handy 
remoulding appliance seems a much better 
idea. At any rate, one economical-minded 
member of a household can with a single 
and slight expenditure of effort convert an 
accumulation of small pieces of soap into an 
easily usable piece. The appliance is simple; 
curved plates in the remoulder are controlled 
by wing-nuts at the top and base and the 
compression thus secured will bind together 
the collection of small pieces of soap. The 
cost of the appliance is quite moderate. 


THINNING THE FRUIT CROP 
A prolific set of fruit blossom is rarely a 
happy development for the fruit-grower or 


gardener. It leads to small-sized fruit, bough- 
breaking, and is probably more than any other 
factor the cause of ‘on’ and ‘off’ years in tree 
fruiting. To thin the fruit at a stage that is 
early enough to help is an exceedingly difficult 
operation, and it has long been hoped that 
some spray could be used for producing a 
partial early drop of fruit. Recent research at 
the University of Bristol's horticultural station 

possibly better known as Long Ashton—has 
tested a number of possible fruit-thinning 
sprays. One substance, naphthalene-acetic 
acid, shows considerable promise under 
English conditions, for, unlike some of the 
spray substances used to reduce oversetting in 
warmer climates, naphthalene-acetic acid is 
effective as a post-blossom spray. This is an 
essential requirement here, for no grower can 
tell whether a thinning spray is needed until all 
danger of frost damage has passed. The only 
disability this hopeful substance suffers from 
is that it tends to retard fruit-growth in the 
apples that are left, but this may be a minor 
defect much outweighed by the benefits of 
thinning. It should be said that at present no 
recommendations can be made. Further 
research is still required. 


MODERN CLOTHES-PEGS 


The clothes-peg would seem to be one of 
those traditional articles unlikely to undergo 
change in design. However, these are times of 
transition and an entirely new type of peg can 
now be purchased at low cost. It is made of 
solid rubber about half-an-inch thick. The 
peg is in one piece and its shape allows finger- 
pressure on two points at one end to open the 
clothes-gripping slot cut in the other end. The 
grip is derived, of course, from the elasticity 
of the rubber. These pegs cannot damage 
textile materials however fine and delicate. No 
chafing on the line or catching of woven fibres 
when clothes are being put up or removed is 
possible. It is claimed that their grip is strong 
enough to hold the heaviest blanket when wet. 
As if to underline this minor revolution in 
design and construction the rubber pegs are 
made in several colour-tints. They are sold 
in boxes of one dozen. The low price is no 
less surprising than the ingenuity of design. 


A SWITCH INDICATOR 

In unlit rooms the position of the electric- 
light switch is o.‘en difficult to find. If the 
problem is minute in one’s own house, it is 
much more troublesome for visitors and 
strangers, and efforts to locate the switch tend 
to smear wall surfaces, etc. The difficulties 
are probably greatest in small hotels, boarding- 
houses, and hostels. A new device provides a 
simple and cheap solution. A small black or 
ivory-coloured rubber cap is pressed over the 
knob of the switch. In the centre of the cap 
top there is a small window made of a trans- 
parent plastic substance, polystyrene, behind 
which a glow-emitting radium compound is 
housed. The switch-knob is thus permanently 
indicated during darkness by a pin-point of 
light. It might be supposed that the capacity 
of the chemical preparation to emit light is 
limited, but each switch-cap is sold with a 
guarantee of ffteen years’ service. The price 
of a switch-cap is unexpectedly low—less 
than one shilling. A minor virtue might also 
be considered—the rubber cap eliminates any 
risk of shock from a faulty switch. 
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COLOUR TELEVISION IN SURGERY 


Television in colour is not merely a luxury 
of entertainment. It has important potential- 
ities in education, as was dramatically shown 
last summer at the Madrid Assembly of the 
International College of Surgeons. There 
during the meeting surgical operations were 
televised. Without reproduction in natural 
colour pictures of surgical operations are 
virtually useless, for the differentiation of 
various kinds of tissues, etc., cannot be seen. 
The development of ordinary moving-films in 
colour once promised to assist in this problem, 
but the equipment needed to take a film, with 
its high requirements in heat and light, could 
not be set up in an operating-theatre. Now a 
small television-camera weighing only 32 
pounds can be supported over the operating- 
table. This is what is known as closed-circuit 
television—that is to say, only receivers also 
in the circuit can pick up the transmission. 

Hitherto, the teaching of practical surgery 
has changed little through the centuries. The 
student could learn only by watching the 
surgeon in the theatre. Surgeons themselves 
could acquire knowledge of some new kind of 
operation only by watching the surgeon who 
has developed it. The Madrid demonstration 


now promises to bring a large and important 


change in the dissemination of surgical! 


knowledge 


A DEODORISER POR REFRIGERATORS 


As is well known, there is much risk of 
taint by odour absorption in a refrigerator 
holding mixed foodstuffs. Foods with marked 
smell should be placed in containers or 
wrapped in order to prevent this trouble. A 
new appliance is claimed to obviate any need 
for special wrapping or containers. It is a 
small air-filter unit to be clipped under one of 
the refrigerator shelves, preferably close to 
the freezing unit, in which position the down- 
draught of air from the ice-box-—the dominant 
air-movement within the closed refrigerator 
ensures that the air is constantly passing 
through the unit. The agent utilised in the 
filter or deodoriser is activated carbon, long 
used in industry for such tasks. It is stated by 
the manufacturers that a single unit will have 
an effective life of at least twelve months in 
refrigerators of up to 6-cubic-feet capacity. 
The elimination of the need for containers for 
certain foodstuffs should save space and thus 
usefully expand the practical capacity of small 
domestic refrigerators. 
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BETTER MACHINE CONTROL 


In modern factories where machines are 
power-driven, electrical faults are automati- 
cally controlled by ‘overload’ or ‘no volt’ 
devices in the main control-units, but 
mechanical failures cannot be as readily 
guarded against. If a driving-belt or clutch 
breaks, much greater damage may be done 
unless the fault is observed instantly. A 
British engineering company has now intro- 
duced control-units that automatically shut 
down the motor of any machine in the event 
of mechanical failure. These units are self- 
contained and totally enclosed and are 
attached to the machine to be protected. The 
operating principle is based upon the mercury- 
switch. So long as rotation continues in the 
machine, an arm in the unit is lifted and keeps 
the switch in a closed position; immediately 
rotation stops, the arm drops and the mer- 
cury-switch is no longer tipped into its closed 
position, thus instantly breaking the circuit 
and stopping the driving-motor. Where a 
series of machines are connected in sequence, 
all motors preceding the motor on the faulty 
machine will also be shut down. The supply 
of electricity to the mercury-switch is arranged 
from the starter of the motor, thus ensuring 
that the normal stopping of the machine puts 
the control-switch out of action and restarting 
is not therefore complicated by the need to 
reset the mercury-switch. It is claimed that 
these new control-units will protect automati- 
cally any power-driven machine from the 
further consequences of any type of mechanical 
failure, damage to the material being pro- 
cessed or damage to the machine itself. 


A PLASTIC HOSE 

The use of plasiic substances for tubing and 
pipelines in industry has steadily grown since 
the War and this development is now making 
itself felt in the domestic field. A garden hose 
made from plastic material instead of from 
the conventional rubber is now available. The 
advantages claimed are non-perishability and 
immunity to deterioration from oil, grease, or 
petrol. Plastic hose or piping has excellent 
flexibility. The particular product referred to 
here is made in 60-, 120-, and 240-feet lengths 
in five sizes ranging from 4 inch to 1} inch. 
The standard hose is black, but red or green 
hose is also available at a slightly increased 
price. The hose is fairly light; thus, a 60-feet 
length of the }-inch size weighs 8 Ib. The 
hose is suitable for use in hot countries. 





A SPACE FUMIGATOR 


The dispersal of insecticidal vapours as 
smokes produced from a small ‘indoor fire- 
work’ has already been described in these 
columns. A not altogether dissimilar tech- 
nique for space fumigation utilises the heat of 
an electric-lamp. The lamp is pierced on 
either side so that tablets of the fumigant sub- 
Stance can be inserted. When the lamp is 
consuming current the moderate heat melts 
the tablets in the bottom of the bulb and the 
vapour given off through the two holes will 
fumigate a surrounding space of 50-55 cubic 
yards. The fumigant vapour is harmiess to 
humans and animals, but powerfully toxic 
to insects. It does not stain and has a 
very slight perfume only while the lamp is 
burning, this latter property making it 
suitable for use in dairies, food-stores, etc., 
since edible goods will not be likely to pick up 
an odorous taint. If the lamp is run 
continuously on one charge, fumigation is 
maintained for about ten to twelve hours. If 


only short periods of insect-control are neces- 
sary, the lamp may be used intermittently 
without waste, for, as the lamp cools after 
switching off, the liquid fumigant in the 
bottom of the bulb soon solidifies again; but 
when the lamp is switched on again later the 


heat will bring back the liquid condition and 
vaporisation will be as active as before. If a 
fixed point can be provided for such a bulb, 
this seems to be a most attractively simple 
method for regularly controlling insect infesta- 
tion in barns, sheds, storehouses, etc. 


A LEATHER RENOVATOR 


A number of leather paints have been 
marketed, but in the main these products do 
no more than deposit a fresh and quite thin 
surface on leather upholstery. A new liquid 
now available contains what chemists call a 
plasticising substance and this actually enters 
the old surface and strengthens it, particularly 
by bringing back its flexibility. The claims of 
the manufacturers are supported by tested 
approval from a well-known institute that 
examines domestic products and also by 
government use of the product. The sub- 
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stance can be applied by brush or spray for 
renovating upholstery of cars or chairs or any 
other leather surface. The domestic-sized tin, 
selling at a very reasonable price, contains 
enough material to treat 17 square feet of 
leather surface. The renovator is applicable 
to rexine as well as to real leather. 


A CONTINUOUS BUT PORTABLE FIRE 

Several types of continuous-burning fire- 
grates are now well established. Broadly, the 
principle adopted in their design is the control 
of air-intake below the bars. There is little 
doubt that the widespread introduction of these 
fires has considerably reduced the load- 
demand on the power-stations at breakfast- 
time. Rooms warmed during the night by 
one of these fires do not need emergency help 
from power-points in the morning, especially 
as the slow-burning fire can be quickly 
opened out. 

A new type of continuous-burning fire, 
which has Ministry of Fuel approval, is port- 
able—that is to say, it does not require 
permanent fixing and can be moved from room 
to room; also, it can be removed from the 
fireplace for cleaning. As control of air- 
intake depends greatly upon the close fitting 
of this kind of fire—for, obviously, any open- 
ings for air-inlet other than the controllable 
inlets of the grate itself will tend to increase 
the rate of combustion and cause the fire to 
exhaust its fuel supply during the night—the 
claim that this new type need not be fixed 
may seem over-optimistic. A close fit with 
standard modern firebacks is secured, how- 
ever, by pivoting side-wings that are movable; 
adjustment of these wings is simple, only two 
screws being involved. The appliance may 
not be capable of fitting into all fireplaces. It 
requires a 16-inch fireback; but it can be 
size-adjusted to fit into most standard fire- 
backs of that size. Greater flexibility can 
hardly be expected. 

The regulating lever can be foot-operated. 
The fire is made in four different enamel 
finishes. Its price is moderate and, of course, 
the cost of permanent fitting is eliminated. 
It is said that any kind of fuel can be used. 
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FREARRRARARAREREARAEAEAEREREEARREE 
Planting Roses 


HAVE never met anyone yet who dislikes 

roses, and fortunately roses can be grown 
most satisfactorily in all gardens. It is said 
that they prefer heavy clays, but I have found 
them doing quite well on light soils. Double- 
dig the ground and incorporate plenty of 
properly-composted organic matter which will 
hold the moisture, for roses hate soil that 
gets dry quickly. Choose a nice sunny 
position, if possible with some protection from 
wind, and, as roses dislike acidity, it will 
probably be necessary to apply a top-dressing 
of hydrated lime at 5 to 6 ounces to the square 
yard after the bed has been prepared. 

Try to get this digging and preparation 
done early, to allow the soil to settle. A 
good fish-fertiliser with an organic base should 
be worked into the top 2 or 3 inches of the 
soil before the application of lime, and sub- 
sequent applications of such a fertiliser may 
be applied at intervals of a fortnight from, 
say, the Ist of May to the middle of June, 
using 1 ounce to the square yard each time. 
As potash helps the leaves to be firmer, 
wood-ashes can be applied to the ground also, 
at the rate of, say, } Ib. to the square yard. 

When the rose-bushes arrive from the 
nursery, put the roots in a bucket of water 
before planting. Never expose them to drying 
winds. If the package should arrive during 
frosty weather, do not undo the bundle, but 
wait until the frost is over. Aim in planting to 
place the point at which the rose has been 
budded just below the surface of the ground 
and then firm well. Dig a sufficiently large 
hole, so that the roots can be spread out 


evenly from the centre. No roots should 
ever be doubled up. Put the soil back care- 
fully, spadeful by spadeful, gently jerking the 
rose up and down to let the soil particles 
get between the roots and get into immediate 
contact with them. Firm with the foot. 

By planting in November, the bush will 
start to send out tiny little root-hairs long 
before the winter sets in, and this, of course, 
gives the roses a grand start in the spring. 
Normally, bush roses will be planted about 
20 inches apart, and thus you get a mass of 
rose-bloom and you don't see quantities of 
soil in between the bushes. It is even possible 
to plant the dwarfer varieties as close as 
18 inches square. The smallest bed that is 
really effective is about 44 feet in diameter. 

About mid-May apply lawn-mowings or, 
better, sedge-peat around each bush to the 
depth of at least an inch and from 12 to 18 
inches around the stems. These mulches keep 
the moisture in the ground as well as prevent- 
ing the spores of the black-spot disease from 
blowing up from the soil on to the leaves. 
Watch out for suckers coming up from the 
roots, and cut these off the moment they 
appear. Do not plant too many varieties in 
one bed or you will not get the best effect. 
Furthermore, one kind of rose may be much 
stronger than the other, and the stronger will, 
of course, always overpower the weaker. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed enveiope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.E., N.D.H. 


Orders for the Month 


Make new shrub borders « 
also brennials for winter bedding 
in greenhouse or frame for cutting production 


F lowers 


climbers ; 


Frew 


r new herbaceous borders 


Plant evergreen shrubs, roses, hardy 


Lift roots of early-flowering chrysanthemums and put 
Protect Christmas roses with cloches 


Start the winter pruning, cutting out and burning the dead wood, diseased wood, and the 


crossing and rubbing branches. See to the staking, using the modern plastic Rainbow ties. Train 


wall. trees Take cuttings 


Vegetables 
frost 
celery. Heel the broccoli 
if desired 


Start the double-digging 


Cveenhowse 
in the greenhouse Pot up 


taking chrysanthcroum cuttings 


of goosebernes, black-currants, and red-currants. 


Put straw along the rows of Globe artichokes to protect from 
Sow a long-pod variety of broad beans and a row of early round-seeded peas 
ver towards the north 


Earth up the 


Lift the 3-year-old crowns of rhubarb for forcing 


Bring out the earliest bulbs, like the paper-whites and Roman hyacinths, for growing 
cinerarias and the bleeding heart 


Pot on Primula obconica. Begin 


Stake begonias Gloire de Lorraine. 
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SUPPORT FENCES PERMANENTLY 
Don't let any timber shortage hold up repairs to 
your sagging or damaged garden fence. You can 
repair it now—easily—quickly—economically—with 
*“NODEK." Peculiar ridges on the inner flange of 
the ““NODEK" Post hold the wooden fence post 
in a vice-like grip. Again, the patented *‘ NODEK "’ 
Spur keeps the post firmly “‘moored"’ in the 
ground permanently. 


OVER 250,000 NOW IN USE 


e\ “NODEK” PY DAY 


MARK IV— THE ORIGINAL 
ATENT . 
AND PATENTED British Legion, Haig's Fund 


FERRO-CONCRETE Pall Mall, London, S.W.1! 


REPAIR POST Scotland : 23 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 3 


(Registered under the Wer Charities Act, 1940) 
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Telephone: WiMbiedon 0020 0071/2 
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y » ide “hristmas Gift containing 12/14°%, immediately avall- 
The ideal Christm Gif able humus: as recommended by Mf, 


E. Shewell-Cooper. 





Breoks up heavy clay soils 

Builds up light sendy soils. 

Prices: owt. 12:6, 1 owe. 21/-, 5S owe 

10 cwt. 180). Carriage paid home in free 
ALEXANDER PRODUCTS LTD., Glastonbury, 6, 





UNIVERSALLY RECOGNISED 
AS THE FINEST 





Secateurs 





Bash Pruners 





Tree Loppers 





PRICES FROM 126 A PAIR 


ALL PARTS REPLACEABLE 
7 a the great new Mid-century version of 


’ 
Obtainable at all first-class Ironmongers, CHAMBERS’S 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Stores. TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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MACVITA 


(REG®) 


THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per I~ PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT & oz.) 


A delicious 
change 


from Bread 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, ete. 


MADE ONLY BY 


MCVITIE & PRICE, LTD. 
EDINBURGH LONDON MANCHESTER 





